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y i WHE TWENTIETH annual meeting 
of 


the Liturgical Arts Society was 


held on the evening of April 12, in the 


Parish Hall of Saint Ignatius Loyola 


_ Church, New York City. It would seem 


‘that we have found the formula for these 


annual meetings since the attendance 


- was in the neighborhood of 275. In 
_ other words, early in the year, on a week 
_ day evening so that our friends among 
_ the clergy can be with us. The proceed- 
_ ings of this meeting appear in this issue. 


Three new officers were chosen at the 


-meeting. Mr Raphael Hume was elected 


president. Mr Hume has been a prac- 


_ticing architect for many years. He has 
_ designed buildings of varied types, in- 
cluding a number of churches, among 


them the Church of the Holy Trinity, 


_ Hackensack, New Jersey; the Church of 
~ Saint John and Saint Mary, Chap- 
_ paqua, New York, and the chapel at the 


Canterbury School, New Milford, Con- 


“necticut. Dr Becket Gibbs was elected 


vice-president and Mr Lawrence L. 


Mitchell assistant secretary. Dr Gibbs is 
an old friend and for ten years he lab- 
~ ored to lead the members of the Soci- 
ety’s schola, known as the Quilisma 
* Club, in the paths of appreciation for and 
love of planechant. Mr Mitchell is a 
designer and his work has included 
many phases of activity. 


| # The Plougastel Calvaire 


AMONG the numberless monuments 
in France destroyed or badly damaged 
during the war was the Calvaire at 


Plougastel, Brittany. Through the un- 
selfish and untiring efforts of an Ameri- 
can GI, this Calvaire has been restored 


Editorials 


and will be rededicated soon. The story 
is partly told in L. Bancel LaFarge’s re- 
view of the book, Defense de L’ Art Euro- 
péen, on page 77 of this issue. Mr La- 
Farge could readily appreciate the res- 
toration of this ancient monument since 
he held the rank of major, GSC, and 
was Chief of Monuments, Fine Arts, and 
Archives Section, Office of Military 
Government for Germany (US) Berlin. 

Should any reader wish to swell the 
restoration fund, we suggest he write to 
the Plougastel Restoration Fund, 63 
Wall Street, New York City. 


We can believe Claudel 


WE HOPE so. In The Eye Listens, a 
recent translation of one of his books 
(Philosophical Library, New York) 
Claudel has this to say about stained 
glass: ‘In the first place, I like to believe 
that modern artists will not loiter to do 
the Middle Ages over again. If they 
have a lesson to learn from that period, 
it is the advantage of working directly 
on the material, that is on the pieces of 
glass themselves, and not prosaically 
copying sketches. Nothing is more 
harmful to art, whether it be architec- 
ture, sculpture, or the other technical 
arts, than this separation of the artist 
from the artisan... 

“But, in any case, it is the new, the 
harvest of the twentieth century, that 
must be prepared and realized. The 
middle ages have not said everything; 
far fromit... 

“One has only to dare. One has only 
to take the first step. One has only to 
believe in God.” 

Simple, isn’t it? 


Ts that bad? 


Our pastors need to have a ready 
reference file of illustrations of churches 
to show their architects the style of 
building they want. I know that the 
Stowe church [LirrurcicaL Arts, No- 
vember, 1949] has been praised but it is 
unique and few pastors would want to 
copy it.” So much the better! A pastor 
and his architect should approach their 
problem with a clear and unjaundiced 
eye, in a spirit of adventure. If their 
thinking is sound, the building they will 
produce ought to be good. At any rate, 
this little Vermont church continues on 
its merry way and the pastor, Father 
Francis McDonough, reports that the 
majority of the visitors’ comments are 
favorable and he, himself, is still con- 
vinced that he has a fine little building. — 
The latest kudos comes from that latest 
addition to the luxury magazines, Flair. 
In its third issue, for April, and devoted 
to la belle France and particularly Paris, 
appear five illustrations of the Stowe 
church, with a short text. Our thanks to 
the editors of Flair, but we sigh to find 
that the names of the architects, Whit- 
tier and Goodrich, of Burlington, were 
not mentioned. Nor was the fact that 
LirurcicaL Arts was really the spark 
plug of the enterprise even given a nod. 
The church and its paintings remain a 
unique achievement — but is that bad? 


Adaptation of ... 


HOw often do we read these words in 
descriptions of ‘‘new” churches and 
other related buildings! And what does 
it mean? Too often it means merely an 
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emasculated design based on norms no 
longer valid; it means a sentimental and 
timid obeisance to a-past which looked 
at itself, when it was the present, in a sen- 
sible manner and the artists of old would 
surely laugh in their beard if they could 
witness the architectural antics of their 
timid imitators. Instead of adaptation of 
. . which leaves the timid soul strag- 
gling at the tail end of the procession, 
why not try to lead a bit through the 
active use of our creative faculties. 


The Society of Saint Gregory 


THE quarterly publication of this soci- 
ety in England always contains material 
of interest. The April issue brings us the 
news of its coming of age, since it was 
founded at Ealing on March 12, 1929. 
The aims of the Society of Saint Gregory 
parallel ours in many aspects. For ex- 
ample, Dom Bernard McElligott re- 
marks: “ . . . our expressed purpose 
is ‘To maintain the dignity of the sacred 
liturgy as the supreme instrument of 
congregational worship.’”’ And he adds: 
“We are not a musical society, any 
more than we are a society whose chief 
interest is ritual or church archaeol- 
ogy.” We heartily concur since the 
Liturgical Arts Society is not merely an 
“art society,” but one in which the 
primary purpose is the understanding, 
love, and practice of the living liturgy. 
It is our job to provide the fabric in 
which this “living” liturgy can unfold in 
all its splendor and dignity. 


Notre Dame liturgy programmes 


THE department of religion at the 
University of Notre Dame announces 
the following liturgical programmes to 
be held during June, July, and August, 
under the direction of the Reverend 
Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. This con- 
tinues the series inaugurated in 1947. 
The Reverend Jean Danielou, S.J., 
professor of Christian Origins at the 
University of Paris, will lecture on the 
typological sense of scripture. The Rev- 
erend Balthaser Fischer, professor of li- 
turgical science at the Rudolphinum, 
Trier, will treat of the Christian inter- 
pretation of the Psalms. Dom Patrick 
Cummins, O.S.B., of Conception Ab- 
bey, will speak on “‘Christianity’s Spring- 
time.” The Reverend H. A. Reinhold 
will introduce undergraduates to the 
sacred liturgy. Dom Ermin Vitry, 
O.S.B., assisted by the Reverend Wil- 
liam J. McAuliffe, C.S.C., will expand 
his demonstration on Gregorian integra- 


tion to include “eurythmics” and crea- 
tive drawing. The registrar of the Uni- 


versity of Notre Dame, South Bend, — 


Indiana, will send anyone further in- 
formation concerning registration, etc. 


. and Boston College, too 


In 1948 and 1949 Boston College of- 
fered a social worship programme. The 
subjects discussed were intimately re- 
lated to the formal worship of God and 
the wholeness of Christian living. This 
year’s programme will begin on June 
26 and close on August 5. The courses 
in social worship, music, and art will be 
given as parts of the regular summer 
session of arts, sciences, and education 
at Boston College. Anyone interested 
should communicate directly with the 
director of the summer school. 


About the letters we get. . . 


A RECENT critic from Paris chides us 
because we have published letters in our 
correspondence columns that seem to 
him too praiseful. He may be right, but 
since the quarterly is the publication of 
a society, it seemed to us that any com- 
pliment addressed to the Society could be 
passed on to our readers who might find 
some pleasure in sharing it with us. 

We also receive occasional brickbats 
but, too often, the writers refuse per- 
mission to print them or to use their 
names, and we have consistently refused 
to publish anonymous letters. A recent 
example is given an airing in this issue. 
Some time ago we received a letter from 
one of our readers in which the writer 
accused us of many failings. He cheer- 
fully stated: “‘If you are concerned with 
the real liturgical art you will go back 
to the truths of Catholic life and stress 
the spirit of the mystical body.’ Note 
the gratuitous assumption in that little 
word if/ The writer then refused to have 
his letter published under his own name. 
Father LaFarge’s reply in “‘Letter to a 
Critic” gives an idea of the points at 
issue. 


First International Congress of Catholic 
Artists 


On THE occasion of this, the Holy 
Year, the Mouvement International des 
Intellectuels Catholiques, in conjunc- 
tion with the Catholic Union of Italian 
Artists, announce the First International 
Congress of Catholic Artists to be held in 
Rome from the first to the fifth of Sep- 
tember. Embracing all fields of the arts, 


this Congress is intended primarily for 
professional artists actively engaged in 
their respective media who feel the 
compelling need of working together 
toward a truly forward-looking art 
based upon the valid Christian princi- 
ples of aesthetics, humanity, and of a 


peaceful community in the spirit of that 


liberty without which the divine gift of 
art cannot survive. 

Artists, Art departments, and inter- 
ested laymen in the arts may receive 
detailed information concerning the 
Congress by communicating directly 
with the Reverend Reginaldo Grossi, 
Secretary of the Unione Cattolica Artisti 
Italiani for International Relations, at 
De Salles House, 5735 University Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Illinois, or with the 
Reverend Richard J. Douaire, director 
of Liturgical Arts Society, 331 East 71 
Street, Chicago 19, Illinois. 


In this issue 


IN ADDITION to the proceedings of 
the annual meeting, we offer here “A 
Letter from Scotland” from the pen of 
one whose ideas are always expressed in 
a lively manner, Miss Charlton Fortune, 
director of the Monterey Guild. The 
author’s preference for a via media in 
matters of art is a foil for the more 
daring point of view expressed by Dom 
Angelico Surchamp in his “Signs of 
Decadence and of Renewal of Sacred 
Art.” Dom Angelico points out that 
**A new theological climate has come 
into being” since, in opposition to the 
practically non-existent theology of the 
nineteenth century we now can return 
to a theology and liturgy freshly thought 
out, studied, lived. All this would seem 
to point to the necessity for a fresh ap- 
proach on the level of the arts and, par- 
ticularly, of architecture, as suggested in 
Father Ellard’s remarks concerning the 
problems of the master of ceremonies. 
If we are to take an active part in what 
goes on in our churches, it would seem 
obvious that none of us should be too far 
from the altar; if we are to escape mere 
“‘silent’? presence, and if we are to take 
part in the singing it would seem obvi- 
ous that the choir, mixed or otherwise, 
should be taken out of the rear gallery 
and brought in or near the sanctuary; if 
we are to act alive and not quiescent then 
it would seem obvious that the plans of 
our churches will change, and it is out 
of the plan that a style will evolve, rather 
than out of the more convenient 
“straightjacket”’ procedure of pre-con- 
ceived styles to which the needs of a 
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living liturgy must perforce adapt them- 
selves. 

The illustrations are truly catholic 
and universal. And they are varied in a 
via media way. For example, the Plou- 
gastel Calvaire frontispiece; the Lorimer 
(father and son) architecture and sculp- 


ture in Scotland; the sculpture of Henri 
Charlier — all these take care of the 
right wing of art. The painted wood 
crosses and the fesco from the Abbey of 
la Pierre qui Vire in France; the Vene- 
zuela chapel, the design of which has 


‘been approved by the bishop of Coro; 


the new school for the Transfiguration 
Parish, Tarrytown, New York — these 
lean a bit to the left. Can it be that the 
clergy —a bishop in Venezuela and a 
Benedictine monk in France — are in 
the vanguard of religious art to-day? 
And yet, this seems to be the case! 


Signs of Decadence and of Renewal of Sacred Art 


The Reverend ANGELICO SURCHAMP, O.S.B. 


E MUST go very far back to un- 

earth the roots of decadence in 
Christian art. The Church cannot cut 
herself off from the Cross, and her hu- 
man triumphs are short-lived. During 
the thirteenth century, a high point of 
achievement, the germs of decay had 
already worked their way into Christian 
art, and their persevering labor was 
soon to lead to the disaster of the six- 
teenth. Under the masks of hypocrisy, 
wealth and pride nonetheless were in 
evidence. Men sought to build churches 
“worthy of God,” as though any human 
structure ever could be worthy of the 
limitless Beauty! Painting departed 
from the walls because the desire was 
for a painting in light, and the sparkle of 
colored glass had greater charms than 
the lofty voices of fresco. Painting was to 
seek refuge in altar-pieces before it was 
relegated to canvases upon an easel, 
tucked away in a dark chapel, like some 
forgotten waif. The chant beheld the 
birth of polyphony; “descant,” in the 
person of Perotinus, spurred on the in- 
' vestigations of a Leoninus toward the 
masterly constructions of such com- 
posers as Josquin des Prés, Orlando de 
Lassus, Palestrina. Music was to quit 
the multitude to become the specialty 
and the privilege of a few renowned 
scholas. Architecture, severed from 
painting, felt sculpture little by little 
draw away, carving in the round dis- 
sociating it from the walls. Here began 
architecture’s long martyrdom, only to 
arrive at last at those unlikely piles of 
composite detail which in each century 
ee 


1 T assurediy do not claim that all modern art 
is healthy — far from it. Yet what is healthy in 
it is overflowing with capacity for the future. 
To condemn it out of whole cloth would be to 
supply one more obstacle to a happy issue. 
Moreover, I would like to point out that com- 
munist art is in the process of avowing its con- 
nection with renaissance and academic stand- 
ards. 


attempted to create a “‘new style.” The 
noble sap of the Gothic, over-exuberant 
and too proud to boot, had petered out 
in the flamboyancy of its foliated orna- 
ment. Beauvais caved in. Strasbourg 
furnished an excuse for repeating Bab- 
el’s venture. The palm went to him who 
could build the quickest, the highest, 
the laciest, the most daring. 

All this led to denials, to the sub- 
jective, the loss of true greatness in the 
arts, to the loss of their genuine reality. 
Said Léon Degand at the recent inter- 
national Congress of Art Criticism: 
*“How many more times will it be neces- 
sary to repeat that the identification of a 
jug or a human body in a representa- 
tional picture is not in the least equiva- 
lent to understanding its plastic mean- 
ing.’ And he added: “The lack of 
understanding of modern art may well 
constitute a proof of the general lack of 
understanding of the plastic arts.” It 
might be said that the renaissance’s 
deep-seated incomprehension of medi- 
aeval art was an aesthetic and plastic 
error, and we find confirmation of this 
fact in da Vinci’s dumbfounding asser- 
tion that photography (before it had 
been invented) was the ideal for paint- 
IAG ese. 

No concern for art, and a similar 
absence of concern for religious art. 
Obviously an art which heads in the 
direction of “realism” will inevitably 
founder in materialism and sensualism. 
The moment when, in the thirteenth 
century, Christ’s humanity took prece- 
dence over His divinity wherever we 
find Him depicted (you need do no 
more than compare the Christ in the 
Vézelay tympanum with that in the 
tympanum of Chartres and then in that 
of Paris), from then on we can foresee the 
thundering Jupiter of the Sistine Chapel 
and guess at the brutal death throes of 
sacred art in the eighteenth century with 


those effiminate Christs which are gen- 
uine, if unconscious, blasphemies. Here 
is the triumph of the profane, the 
progressive defilement of the holy, the 
slow materialization of spiritual truths. 
The outward puts the inward to flight. 
It was easier for Rubens to be religious 
in his pagan than in his Christian scenes, 

Now it is here that, technically, our 
modern art rediscovers a clear affinity 
with the primitive arts. Roman and pre- 
Roman art takes on in our eyes the 
worth which Greek art had suddenly re- 
acquired in the sixteenth century. What 
is more, a new theological climate has 
come into being. In the nineteenth 
century theology was, you might say, 
non-existent; lost to sight was the doc- 
trine of man’s divinization through 
grace, of the most holy Trinity’s in- 
dwelling within the soul. The mystical 
body was never mentioned. Sentiment 
played the preponderant réle in Chris- 
tian life. A wondrous renewal has come 
to pass. Saint Thomas and the Fathers 
have been rediscovered. A book like 
the Apocalypse has once more an ex- 
traordinary appeal. The liturgy is 
freshly thought out, studied, lived. The 
monastic orders reappear and by their 
fecundity prove that there is a deep 
desire for the inner life. Necessarily all 
this finds its echo in art.! Real attempts 
are being made. There are fine sculptors 
and painters who would give life to art 
if they could find a wall to carve or to 
paint — and how spiritual it could be! 
—integral with architecture. Even 
now, in France, the work of a sculptor 
like Maxime Adam, a fresco worker like 
Michel Timiléonthos, a potter like Miss 
Dangar, tapestry designers like Lurgat 
and Plasse Le Caisne, has ample value 
as an indication; it only remains for the 
civilization now taking form to allow the 
development and full blossoming of still 
too lonely attempts. Above all, the tares 
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are mingled with the good grain. In the 
corruptive climate of our day, men with 
an axe to grind seek nothing better than 
to spread the inevitable confusion. 
‘“‘Amateurism”’ is becoming a general 
evil in all fields; these dilettantes might 
easily bring us to ruin. Will they win 
out? I do not think so. History is a living 
being, and we cannot bring life to a 


halt; at the very most we can paralyze 
its movement, hinder it for a time, but 
in the end it always thrusts onward. 
The rediscovery of the primitive arts 
(all sacred) is a sign of capital import. 
Let us not forget, however, that it took 
three hundred years for the seeds of the 
thirteenth century to produce their sad 
end-product. We should greatly deceive 


ourselves were we to think that we could 
bring to pass in ten years what will 
surely require more than a century of 
struggle and of toil. But we must make 
ready the way for this victory. And this 
is why our workshop, in intimate con- 
tact with the artists whom I have here 
named, strives to hasten the coming of 
tomorrow’s great Christian art... .? 


Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting 


General topic: The Master of Cere- 
monies in Relation to Church Planning. The 
Reverend Gerald Ellard, S. J., Saint 
Mary’s College, Saint Marys, Kansas. 


Panel: The Reverend Ronald Mur- 
ray, C.P., Jamaica, Long Island, New 
York. Moderator. The Reverend Thom- 
as A. Donnellan, master of ceremonies 
at Saint Patrick Cathedral, New York 
City. The Reverend Richard B. Curtin, 
member of the archdiocesan commis- 
sion for church music, New York. (The 
Most Reverend Stephen J. Donahue, 
auxiliary bishop of New York, attended 
the meeting as the personal representa- 
tive of the Society’s patron, His Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal Spellman.) 


HE CHAPLAIN of the Society, 

The Reverend John LaFarge, S.J., 
opened the general meeting with prayer. 
Father LaFarge: It is all the more agree- 
able to utter a few words of greeting in 
view of the splendid gathering we have 
with us this evening. It is a delightful 
surprise because we felt that the change 
in day and hour would help. (We had 
so far held our annual meetings on 
Saturday afternoons.) 

One great joy at these annual meet- 
ings is that we are impressed with the 
fact that we are a society. The Liturgical 
Arts Society is not just a committee. 
We have, of course, a few committees in 
our Society but all members are called 
to take part in its activities. We are 
united in a great purpose, which is the 
honor and glory of God and the perfec- 
tion of the worship we can offer to Him. 
That purpose means practical action. 

We are united by a common spirit of 
faith, because our work grows from 
faith. This is a religious work. We are 
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not merely a group of ‘cultural’ charac- 
ters merely because we have a common 
interest in archaeology or art. 

We are associated by a common 
spirit of reverence, because our work is 
a work of religion. Someone might say: 
‘What is the reason for spending so 
much time and energy thinking of these 
matters of worship?”” The answer is the 
first commandment of God Himself, 
“Thou shalt adore the Lord thy God,” 
as exemplified in the teachings of our 
Saviour. Finally, we are united by a 
spirit of love for God and for the work 
of the Holy Spirit, which is the Church. 
We are concerned with the texture of 
the garment of Christ, the vestment of 
His mystical body, which is the liturgy. 
One of the characteristics of love is care 
for the little things as well as the great. 
We are interested in what may seem 
small matters, such as we shall discuss 
this evening, matters of measurement, 
procedure, shape, form and materials. 
Yet those things are great because they 
are in the service of the most High, and 
great because of that spirit which we 
put into our work; not a spirit of censor- 
ship or self-righteousness but a spirit of 
sincere and intense love. 

We realize now, more than ever be- 
fore in our history, the need of a joint, 
active, interested codperation on the 
part of our members, not only the cor- 
porate members, but all the sustaining 
members as well. So we ask you all to 
feel it is incumbent upon you to inter- 
pret our philosophy, to study our pro- 
gramme, to see and explore the need for 
help and support for this work; to do all 
you can to make the work progress as if 
it rested upon you alone. 


Mr. Raphael Hume, president of the 


Liturgical Arts Society. Let me welcome 
you all to this twentieth annual meeting 
of this Society. This is an organization 
composed of members of the clergy and 
laity united in the aim of adapting the 
resources of art to the requirements and 
purposes of the Church. In this objec- 
tive we cooperate in a larger world- 
wide action, which, for the past half- 
century, has been directed toward the 
clearer and more worthy expression of 
our corporate worship and the more in- 
timate and united participation of the 
laity in the sacred liturgy. The inspira- 
tion, energy, and sanction of this form 
of Catholic action all derive from the 
authority and leadership of the supreme 
pontiffs themselves, who during that 
period, have urged the necessity and 
spiritual value of this work of restora- 
tion. A good means of measuring the 
result of these efforts might be a com- 
parison of our present liturgical stand- 
ards with those we remember to have 
existed in former days. 

When the Motu Propio of Pius x 
was first promulgated in America, it 
was received, as I remember, by a 
large part of the clergy and most of the 
laity, if not with indifference, at least 
with dismay. To abandon the familiar 
musical forms then in use, to dismiss the 
female voices from the choirs, and to 
make the drastic structural changes re- 
quired in churches to permit the proper 
location of the chancel choir seemed a 
great and difficult payment to exchange 
for the strange harmonies and ‘gothic’ 


* Another article by the same author will 
appear in our August issue. The illustrations of — 
crosses and of a decoration come from Dom 
Angelico’s studio in the Abbaye Sainte Marie 
de la Pierre-qui-Vire, Saint Léger-Vauban 
(Yonne) France. 
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form of the then unfamiliar gregorian 
music. 

But see how the picture has changed. 

Thanks to loyal efforts of devoted 
individuals, and particularly to the 
coéperation of many of our Catholic 
schools and colleges, gregorian music is 
now familiar, appreciated, and loved 
not only by the younger generation 
which has been brought up with it, but 
by us elders, too, who have shared their 
discoveries. Its propriety has been rec- 
ognized and it has been obediently fol- 
lowed, with varying degrees of success, 
in many churches. 

In the application of the visual arts, 
this restoration starting somewhat later 
and progressing, perhaps, more slowly 
against even more difficult obstacles, 
has still accomplished notable results. 
Even though anyone can call to mind 
many a church deplorably lacking in 
any art, much less in art subordinated 
and attuned to the liturgy, still a good 
number of buildings have been erected 
and redesigned in the past few decades 
in which the codperation of clergy and 
artists has provided that decorum of the 
house of God which the celebration of 
the august mysteries demands. 

The contribution of our Society to 
this accomplishment has been recog- 
nized and in the highest quarters. The 
presence here this evening of the Most 
Reverend Stephen J. Donahue as the 
representative of our Cardinal Arch- 
bishop and patron, bears full and well 
appreciated testimony to that fact. But 
we must not permit the satisfaction we 
take in the recognition we receive and 
in the good results we recognize to di- 
vert us from the fact that, up to the 


- present, hardly more than a good start 


has been made in what there is yet to be 
accomplished. 

The difficulty of gaining wider ac- 
ceptance for these ideals, so urgently 
pressed upon us by our spiritual leaders, 
is still a formidable one. There are still 
too many churches being built or dec- 
orated under the direction of those to 
whom these ideals seem strange and 
forced, and even to be unessential trivi- 
alities. It may be that this attitude is 
held by many merely because the in- 
adequate art and arrangement of the 
majority of our older buildings is com- 
fortably familiar to them, while suf- 
ficient opportunity to see, to study, and 
to grow to appreciate examples of what 
is better may, perhaps, have been lack- 
ing. This inertia is diminishing with the 
increase of the number of churches in 
which the artistic efforts of sufficiently 


high quality and physical provisions 
conforming to rubrical requirements 
are exemplified. 

One of our immediate objectives 
should be to seek out, comment upon, 
and publicize examples of good work, 
not only to record our due appreciation, 
but, what is more important, to help 
familiarize others with this desired ex- 
cellence. In this we should hold to rigid 
standards with regard to physical ar- 
rangement, in which the implicit re- 
quirements of the rubrics should be fol- 
lowed as though a code; high artistic 
standards, particularly in considering 
the accents and restraints with which 
the artist’s expression is made to sup- 
port but not to supplant the powerful 
expression of the liturgy; generously 
broad standards as to the method, 
medium, style, and even period an 
artist may choose as his best means of 
expression. 

I feel it would be a mistake to permit 
personal preference or conviction, or 
the current thought of any group to be 
imposed as further limitations of artistic 
expression than those which arise from 
the Church’s demand for artistic ex- 
cellence and religious propriety. Liber- 
ality in this will increase the codperation 
we need for our basic objective. 

We look to you, our members and 
friends, for the continuation of the sup- 
port you have given in this work which, 
we should remember, is carried on in 
loyal obedience to the wishes and direc- 
tives of our Holy Father and his recent 
predecessors. This thought should give 
us all assurance of its value. 


The secretary's annual report. A secre- 
tary’s report can be couched in general 
terms, with emphasis on the cheerful 
aspects of conditions, or on the more 
realistic and day to day activities. A 
happy medium is probably the best 
method by which to inform you of what 
we have been doing during the past 
year. The most direct contact we have 
with our friends is through the pages of 
the quarterly and, on that score I must 
leave you to be the judge. However, I 
feel it can safely be said that the work of 
the Society, in so far as its general in- 
fluence is concerned, is going along well. 

Among the interesting results of this 
work we can number the undoubted 
fact that much has happened in the re- 
cent past, and we find that a creditable 
number of those who are responsible for 
improvements in the arts at the service 
of the Church in this country has been 
influence by our work; — to what ex- 


tent, it is difficult to tell. But it seems 
that a certain measure of success is 
evident when the person who has ob- 
viously been subject to that influence 
has forgotten entirely the source of his 
initial information. That is happening 
more and more and is a healthy sign of 
definite gain in the evolution of the 
basic ideas which underlie the work of 
our Society. The results are somewhat 
intangible and it is hardly possible to 
produce a definite graph of successes, 
or even of failures. 

In time we may be in a position to 
implement the many ideas which could 
bring about definite improvement, par- 
ticularly in the fields of painting and 
sculpture, and the various crafts as well. 
During the past decades I think it fair 
to say that we have labored under the 
handicap of a certain type of inbreeding 
and artistic parochialism which has ex- 
cluded many talented artists. To this 
tendency we can add a lack of curiosity 
or sympathy for the work of artists who, 
so far, have not been drawn into the 
orbit of religious art, but whose talents 
could well lead to a healthy and cre- 
ative march forward. We need only see 
some of the paintings shown in many 
New York galleries to realize this fact. 

The principal bottleneck, however, 
is the absence of a small gallery in which 
could be held continuous exhibitions of 
works of religious art and all those ob- 
jects made for liturgical use by the type 
of craftsman who, up till now, has de- 
voted his competence to the design and 
execution of objects for secular use. The 
connection between these artists and 
their potential clients is yet to be made 
on a practical and realistic level. 

Such a gallery could be established as 
a sort of laboratory in which the artists 
and craftsmen might be trained in the 
ready and willing acceptance of the dis- 
cipline (I do not mean censorship) of 
the Church and through which the 
members of the clergy — the potential 
clients — could be led to realize the 
existence of talent hitherto unknown to » 
them. What might be envisaged is not 
so much the immediate establishment of 
a new commercial firm but rather a 
place which could, for a number of 
years at least, serve as a bridge to close 
the wide gap existing to-day between 
the desires and hopes of many and their 
practical realization. Ten years ago this 
might have been viewed as an impos- 
sible dream but to-day I am quite con- 
vinced that the practical method of ap- 
proach to an ever present problem is 
along the lines suggested. 
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Another and perhaps more immedi- 
ate way in which we could solve some 
of these problems is through the en- 
couragement of regional groups of 
artists and craftsmen who would take 
care of the needs of their section of the 
country. For example, is it not strange 
that a pastor in Oregon should ask me, 
in New York, to secure a wood carved 
crucifix? Would it not be a gain if such 
groups could be established in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Burlington, 
Vermont, Atlanta, New Orleans, Kan- 
sas City, Denver, Portland, San Diego, 
San Francisco, Saint Paul. Such groups 
now exist (loosely knit) in Chicago and 
Boston. To what extent this plan is pos- 
sible, I can’t say now but it seems to 
me the idea is sound. Nor would such 
groups necessarily compete or harm the 
activities of firms who now are doing 
creditable and even excellent work in all 
parts of the country. 

In the meantime exhibitions of reli- 
gious art are cropping up in many parts 
of the country and our Society is in- 
volved in most of them — for example, 
the recent Newman Club show at Co- 
lumbia University, in which several of 
our members were awarded prizes; the 
Oklahoma art centre in Oklahoma 
City; the University Gallery of the 
University of Minneapolis; the Uni- 
versity of Saint Thomas, Houston, 
Texas; the museum of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. All have asked for and re- 
ceived information and photographs to 
help plan these shows. 

Questions of a more practical and im- 
mediate nature are received almost 
daily, and a recent one is typical of the 
kind of question we delight in solving to 
the best of our ability: it came from a 
missionary in British Columbia who has 
in his care nine chapels for the In- 
dians within a radius of two hundred 
miles. He asked for suggestions concern- 
ing the design of altars. Copies of the 
quarterly were sent to this missionary 
and the matter will be followed up 
— as well as others of the same general 
type. (Here isa case where a local group 
could help the missionary; a local group 
which would tap the folk lore of the 
Indian tribes in that territory.) 

A pleasant amount of publicity has 
come to us through the illustrations, in 
Life magazine, of several of the statues 
exhibited in the Demotte Gallery early 
last year, and the April issue of the new 
magazine Flair, featured illustrations of 
the little mission church at Stowe, Ver- 
mont, which was fully described and 


illustrated in the November, 1949, issue 
of LrrurcicAL Arts. The American 
Institute of Graphic Arts awarded us a 
certificate of excellence for the “‘Ac- 
count of Calligraphy and Printing in the 
Sixteenth Century” which was part two 
of the special issue on the graphic arts, 
for (August, 1949). Another proof that 
the work of the Society is appreciated is 
of a personal nature. It is the invita- 
tion to your secretary, from Mr Ralph 
Walker, president of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, to serve as a mem- 
ber of the jury for the religious buildings 
classification in the second honor awards 
programme sponsored by the Institute, 
early in May. 

Due to a series of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances and the lack of funds at the 
proper time — and chiefly because of 
repeated delays in Rome — it was not 
possible for the Society to do anything 
constructive in the matter of an exhibi- 
tion of sacred art from the United States 
for the Holy Year in Rome. 

Lectures. — Due to increased pressure 
of work in the office — all a part of the 
wider recognition of the influence of the 
Society’s activities ——it has not been 
possible for me to lecture as often as was 
possible before the war. However, this 
very necessary activity may be resumed 
in the not too distant future. A lecture 
trip is a welcome means whereby it is 
possible to see what is being done in 
other parts of the country and particu- 
larly to meet persons who, later on, can 
become valuable collaborators for the 
magazine. Last month I had the oppor- 
tunity to lecture to a parish group at 
Scarsdale, New York; also at Saint 
Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, On- 
tario; and at Saint Michael’s College, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

The musical activities of the Society 
centre around the group of members 
known as the Quilisma Club. For those 
who may not be familiar with plane- 
chant this word quilisma refers to an im- 
portant little note in gregorian notation. 
The group was born one day about 
sixteen years ago, under the wing of our 
chaplain, Father LaFarge, and Dr 
Becket Gibbs — who directed the work 
until four years ago. Dr Gibbs is now our 
director emeritus. Our present director 
is Father Joseph Foley, director of the 
Paulist choir in this city. We meet every 
Monday evening for rehearsal, general 
conversation and good cheer, and every 
four or five weeks, we sing, either at 
mass or vespers, in a chapel or church 
where we are made welcome. Our 
musical bible is the Liber Usualis, and 


we have kept to planechant, not so 
much because we are purists who dis- 
dain the beauties of polyphonic music, 
but simply because, individually, our 
voices are not of the best, nor can we be 
sure that the same members will be 
present at all rehearsals. However, Dr 
Gibbs instilled in us a love for plane- 
chant and he labored mightily to lead us 
in the paths of proper breathing, enunci- 
ation, tone color and so forth — and 
Father Foley continues to give us the 
benefit of his experience and . . . pa- 
tience. Any male member of the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society is welcome to join this 
group. 

The future — who can tell! We seek 
more members and more subscribers to 
the quarterly. At the moment we have 
about 2,000 subscribers, including a few 
in forty countries. Perhaps I can sum up 
by telling you of an unforgettable ex- 
perience I had in 1935. One day come 
to the office a well-known prelate. While 
discussing the affairs of the Society, our 
hopes and dreams, this prelate cau- 
tioned us to make haste slowly and then 
remarked: “Allez en profondeur.” Go 
in depth. That is what we have been 
doing. I honestly believe that the roots 
of our little tree are strong; the tree it- 
self is merely peeking above ground 
now, and we need the waters of your 
continuing interest. 

We would welcome new members 
and new subscribers to the quarterly. 
A letter to the office of the Society will 
be answered promptly. Those of you 
who may be induced to become sub- 
scribers need only fill out and send along 
the subscription slip you will find at the 
bottom of the mimeographed sheet you 


now have. 


Panel discussion. The Reverend Ronald 
Murray, C.P., moderator. As moderator 
of this panel discussion on church plan- 
ning, it is my privilege to introduce the 
priests who will participate in it. The 
Liturgical Arts Society is honored in 
having with us this evening: Father 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., whose books, 
Christian Life and Worship, Men at Work 
at Worship, The Dialogue Mass, and The 
Mass of the Future, are well-known to all 
who follow the liturgical movement in 
our country. Father Thomas A. Don- 
nellan of the archdiocese of New York, 
one of whose many duties is to function 
as master of ceremonies in Saint Pat- 
rick’s cathedral; Father Richard B. 
Curtin, also of New York, who is a mem- 
ber of the archdiocesan commission for 
church music. Father Ellard will speak 
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to us on church planning, emphasizing 
the fact that architects, in drawing their 
plans for new churches and for altera- 
tions of old churches, could profitably 
consult those who are professionally ac- 
quainted with the sacred ceremonies 
and their requirements, especially with 
masters of ceremonies. Father Ellard. 


Father Gerald Ellard, S.7. The sacred 
functions that take place in the sanc- 
tuary, being the external aspect of our 
public worship of God, should be as 
perfect in every way as is humanly pos- 
sible. Nothing should be lacking to their 
reverence, their beauty, even their 
splendor. The ritual is not aimed at im- 
pressing our non-Catholic neighbor, but 
Pope Leo xm said it was the mark of 
Americanism to attach too little im- 
portance to even that aspect of it. Let 
the layman, he argues, appeal to the 
non-Catholic by his integrity, his Chris- 
tian charity, his prayerfulness. “‘But the 
clergy should do so by a wise preaching of 
the Gospel, by the decorum and splendor 
of the sacred ceremonies [italics added], 
but especially by expressing in them- 
selves the form of doctrine which the 
Apostle delivered to Titus and Tim- 
othy.””! 

In the present Holy Father’s recent 
encyclical Letter on Christian Worship * 
words that keep echoing again and 
again are beauty, dignity, splendor. ‘To 
secure that decorum and that splendor 
is the purpose of a vast body of prescrip- 
tion bearing on public worship. This 
legislation is good as a guide as to what 
is approved, what condemned. But a 
master of ceremonies can point out to 
pastors and architects that the physical 
requirements for a ceremonial that is 
correct, grave, and dignified, are in 
practice often overlooked. That is why 
the Liturgical Arts Society, in its gen- 
eral programme of enlisting all the arts 
in the service of the liturgy, tries to do 


1 Testem Benevolentiae (January 22, 1899), 
authorized translation under the imprimatur of 
Archbishop M. A. Corrigan (New York). This 
passage is not among the excerpts in Enchiridion 
Symbolorum. 

2 Encyclical Mediator Dei of November 20, 
1947, translated by Canon G. D. Smith, pub- 
lished under the title of Christian Worship by the 
Catholic Truth Society. A better English ren- 
dering than that furnished from Rome, and 

‘published, among others, by America Press, 
1948. 

i H. E. Collins, The Church Edifice and its 
Appointments (Westminster, Maryland, New- 
man Bookshop, 1949), 67: originally a Dolphin 
Press publication. 

4 Graduale Romanum (Romae: Typis Vati- 
canis, 1908), I, xiv, De Ritibus Servandis in 
Cantu Missae, I. 


every one a service in allowing a master 
of ceremonies to discuss some needs as 
he sees them. 

Take the altar steps, for instance. At 
a low mass or a sung mass and at vari- 
ous other functions, these are just steps 
and nothing more. And for a step a 
width of twelve inches is plenty. But 
for much of the period of a solemn 
mass, that second step must also serve 
as the deacon’s station, or platform. 
There he must stand; on penance days, 
there he must also genuflect; there 
he must walk; make a right angle turn, 
even turn completely around. For none 
of these actions is a twelve inch step wide 
enough. No one acting as a deacon, 
(unless he is also a tight-rope artist), 
can function smoothly, securely and 
with gravity on a_ twelve-inch step. 
The full ceremonial requirements de- 
mand that the alter step be sixteen to 
twenty inches wide. In the large task of 
planning a church structure which will 
adequately meet the demands put upon 
it, before a single brick is laid, a master 
of ceremonies should see if he could 
run his whole year’s programme on the 
blueprints. 

A monumental failure can be a per- 
manent warning to us all. I have in 
mind the chapel.of a college I have 
sometimes visited. The altar, with its 
own steps, is set against the semi-circu- 
lar wall of the sanctuary and then, 
three additional circular steps set off 
the altar and its steps in splendid isola- 
tion. At low mass and benediction (and 
some other functions) these additional 
steps do not interfere. At high mass, 
however, or solemn mass, at vespers or 
compline or any other part of the divine 
office, including the Tenebrae of Holy 
Week, for the other Holy Week func- 
tions, whether in the solemn manner or 
in the simpler style allowed in small 
churches, in all of these instances those 
three steps are a nuisance. They present 
an almost irremediable handicap to 
correct and dignified ceremonial. “In 
the sanctuary itself,” we read in Mon- 
signor Collins’s work, The Church Edifice 
and its appointments,? “there should be 
no steps, except those leading up to the 
altar.” He does not cite any official 
source for this statement, but there are 
a dozen ceremonial reasons for avoiding 
steps in the centre of the sanctuary. 

I know of several other chapels and 
churches where the main aisle is woe- 
fully inadequate and where three vested 
clerics, walking abreast as, for instance 
at the Asperges of a solemn mass on 
Sunday, or at the meeting of the body 


at a funeral, means cramped and la- 
bored motion. In such churches pro- 
cessions of the Blessed Sacrament are 
never care-free rapturous singing. 

Sacristies are often woefully small. 
There is one detail overlooked and that 
is the height of the door leading into 
the sanctuary and the door leading 
directly into the body of the church. 
Often it is only seven feet high: a 
processional cross, or a canopy or ban- 


ner, must make a deep bow to bad 
planning each time they pass this door- 
way. To say nothing of the bishop’s 
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mitre! In the pre-Pius x editions of the 
Graduale Romanum, the direction was 
given that the singers were not to com- 
mence the introit until the priest had 
arrived at the altar. But in the 1908 
‘restoration’ of that work, this direction 
was changed to read: “As the priest 
goes to the altar [accedente ad altare], the 
singers commence the antiphon of the 
Introit,” 4 a change which many take 
to mean a partial restoration of the 
ancient function of the introit anthem, 
as background music for the entrance of 
the clergy. With this “sung entrance” 
for high mass in view, every sacristy 
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should provide a large entrance into 
the body of the church, so that the 
celebrant and his attendants can ac- 
tually approach the altar in processional 
style. 

And now two essential factors in 
church planning: how to make the 
altar ‘“‘seeable’’ and its rites always 
‘“‘hearable,” in a setting that is sacred. 
In the romanesque and in the gothic 
period, in the renaissance, or in our own 
past, it really didn’t make too much 
difference how poorly the people saw 
or heard. Physically they could be far 
indeed from the altar: psychologically 
they might be even more remote. The 
reason was that these people were merely 
at mass, they were not also in mass. No 
corner so remote or so dark, no pillar 
however thick might add much physical 
hindrance to this psychological ‘detached 
and silent spectator worship’ deplored 
by Pius x1.5 The people had never been 
told that they formed an organic bond 
with the celebrant in all that he did at 
the altar. What went on there was not 
(in direct fashion) their concern — and 
how remote an idea of it might be 
gained by even an eye-witness. 

The Anglican Benedictine, Gregory 
Dix, in his work The Shape of the Liturgy,’ 
has a story that came under his own 
observation. A non-Catholic woman de- 
termined to go to mass one day and 
see what it was all about. She reported 
that most of the time the priest had a 
live crab on the altar before him; that he 
had to move pretty lively now and 
again to keep it from getting away; but 
eventually the crab disappeared (she 
didn’t know just how), and then things 
came to a sudden ending. But that was 
quite a while ago, and it was the wom- 
an’s first contact with the mass. 

One of our ordination class of last 
June at Saint Marys, Kansas, has an 
older brother a priest, ordained some 
years ago. While this second priest-son 
was home for his first mass celebration, 
his mother one day asked him to explain 
something she had been wondering 
about since childhood, the mystery of the 
mass. Her son started to marshal the 
data on the change of bread and wine 
into the presence of Christ, Priest and 
Victim, but she went at once to the 
heart of her problem in describing how 
the priest goes to the altar with the 
chalice in a little box (meaning, of 
course, the chalice veil), and during the 
first part of the mass the chalice stands 
on the altar in this box. Then the box 
suddenly disappears, only to reappear 
by magic at the end. Now, where does 


he hide that box? That was the life-long 
“mystery of the mass” to her pious soul! 

Rather, the current mystery of the 
mass is that the whole congregation 
has now been brought into the mass- 
action: “Now [by the Pope’s encyclical] 
you have been brought close, you who were 
once so far away,” we reverently para- 
phrase the words of Saint Paul to the 
Ephesians (ii,13). Thanks to the en- 
cyclical the layman knows that this is 
the worship of the Whole Christ, head 
and members: that, as baptized mem- 
bers of Christ the priest, ‘“‘the faithful 
do also offer the divine Victim, though 
in a different way’? from the ordained 
priest (89). “If the congregation pays 
careful attention to the mass, that 
nuptial song of His boundless love, 
which our Saviour sings together with 
His children . . . then surely it cannot 
keep silent’? (204). “Let the loud and 
harmonious song of our people rise to 
heaven like the roar of the ocean waves,” 
(206) says Pius xm quoting Saint Am- 
brose. Now, such intimate and vocal 
participation demands that these peo- 
ple be near, be able to see everything, to 
hear everything as they all press forward 
with the celebrant in enacting this great 
corporate rite. The entire congregation 
now belongs to the group directed by 
the master of ceremonies: no one now 
should be further back than twenty 
pews or so from the altar. The layman 
of to-day may see a slow “activation” 
of the encyclical in his own parish or 
region (we priests change but slowly), 
but he will never again not know that 
taking his layman’s active part in the 
mass is actually “‘his duty and supreme 
dignity” (84). Much as we thrill to 
names and styles in such a work as 
Ralph Adams Cram’s 1929 volume, 
American Church Building of To-day, still 
all those modes are dated before the 
layman’s call. We must not have more 
churches built merely for the ‘‘detached 
and silent spectatorship” that Pius x1 
deplored, no matter how pleasing archi- 
tecturally the structures were in a psy- 
chological age that is over! 

In a pastoral letter dealing with altars 
arranged so that the priest offers mass 
facing the congregation, Bishop Remond 
of Nice addressed this challenge to the 
architectural profession: ‘‘Cannot mod- 
ern architecture, which erected such 
compact theatres and concert halls, 
similarly find the formula for a fine 
church, at once devotional and suitably 
arranged, so that everyone can gaze 
upon the altar table, follow the move- 
ments of the holy sacrifice, and actually 


hear the wonderful words which the 
priest pronouces?” ’ The date, we may 
note, is May, 1946. 

Just eighteen months later Pius xm 
was writing his masterful letter on 
Christian Worship. To limit ourselves 
here only to his words on architecture 
which, we may be sure, were very 
carefully chosen: ““What we have said 
of music is to be said proportionately of 
the other fine arts, especially of archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting... 
Thus, modern art, too, may lend its 
voice to the magnificent chorus of 
praise which great genuises throughout 
the ages have sung to the Catholic faith” 
(207). “Keeping in mind the rules and 
decrees issued by the popes, do your 
best, Venerable Brethren, to enlighten 
and direct the artists and architects 
who will be charged with the task of 
redecorating and rebuilding all the 
churches that have been ruined and 
destroyed during the war; so that they 
will have both the skill and the will to 
find in religion the inspiration of meth- 
ods and plans best suited to the exigen- 
cies of divine worship. Drawing their 
inspiration from heaven these human 
arts will then shine with heaven’s clear 
light, and contribute not only to the 
progress of civilization but also to the 
glory of God and the salvation of 
souls. For the fine arts are truly in con- 
formity with religion when ‘like noble 
handmaids they enter the service of 
divine worship’ [quoting Pius x1, 
1928]”’ (209). 

One can note that the Holy Father 
does not suggest copying the structures 
of a former age, but wishes architects 
to find inspiration for the plans best adapted 
to the full exigencies of divine worship he has 
been describing. He has not endorsed 
or condemned any specific solution. 

The Fulda Bishops’ Conference in 


Germany has its liturgical commission, ' 


and no year passes now without it con- 
tributing to Catholic life in Germany. 
Last year saw the publication of the 
German Bishops’ “Directives for the 
Building of a Church,” as based upon 
the whole of the papal encyclical. Trans- 
lated by Father William Busch, of Saint 
Paul, these are printed in Orate Fratres,® 


*Piux XI, On Promoting Divine Worship 
(Divini Cultus), December 20, 1928. 

* Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (West- 
minster — Dacre, 1945). 

7 P, Remond, Pastoral: original, La Maison 
Dieu, 8 (1946), 75-87; excerpted, The Mass of 
the Future (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1948), 271. 

* Orate Fratres, December 1949. Reprints 
can be purchased for ten cents each from the 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
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and, with Father Reinhold’s valuable 
commentary, also in the February, 
1950, issue of LrrurcicaL Arts.® Here 
is direction that is clearer, and of in- 
comparably higher authority than one 
can derive from books like Webb,}® 
Roulin,™ Anson,! and the like. 

In this epochal document we find 
first a statement of five principles, and 
then twenty-one specific conclusions are 
deduced. The first guiding principle 
enumerates, in the order of relative 
importance, the several functions served 
by the church structure, and, of course, 
“first, and above all, to celebrate the 
representation of the redeeming sacri- 
fice of our Lord . . .” From the high 
purposes flow the ‘incomparable dig- 
nity’ of everything related thereto .. . 
The last of these guiding principles is 
that: “The church edifice to-day is 
intended for the people of our times. 
Hence it must be fashioned in such a 
way that the people of our times may 
recognize and feel that it is addressed 
to them. The most significant and most 
worthy needs of modern mankind must 
there find their fulfilment .. .” 

Among the twenty-one conclusions 
these are particularly notable: ‘5. 
The plans for the interior of the church 
should be determined chiefly by the 
requirements for the eucharistic sacri- 
mces. .). “6...... This holy Sacrifice 
is, according to the mind of the Roman 
liturgy, an action; above all the action 
of Christ, our High Priest, and of His 
representative in the priestly office; but it 
is also the action of the entire Christian 
community. Climactic moments in the 
action of the congregation are the 
acclamations before the preface and the 
amen at the end of the canon, as well as 
the offertory and communion proces- 
sions, of which the former now rarely 
appears in our day. The concurrence 
and concord of these actions suppose a 
spatial arrangement directed toward 
the altar, so that there is exchange of 
address and response between sanctuary 
and nave, between priest and people, 
and processional movement to and 
from the altar. The ideal therefore is a 
church arranged with regard to these 
wishes of the Roman liturgy; direction 
toward the altar, opposite positions of 


9H. A. Reinhold, An Epochal Document on 
Church Buildering, LrrurcicaL Arts, February, 


1950. 
90 G. Webb. The Liturgical Altar (West- 
minster, Maryland. Newman Bookshop, 1949) 
1, Roulin. Modern Church Architecture. 
(Saint Louis. Herder. 1947) 
12 P, Anson, Churches, Their Plan and Furnish- 
ing. (Milwaukee. Bruce. 1948) 


priest and people, provision for orderly 
procession to and fro, while at the same 
time, the altar must not be too far re- 
moved from the farther end of the nave.” 

“9... In a well-planned church 
interior, the altar should appear with 
greatest prominence as the most sacred 
object, the very centre and heart of the 
entire environment. This will be made 
evident by its isolated placement, its 
relative elevation, accessible from all 
sides, well-proportioned, excellent in 
the given material, monumental in the 
measure which the edifice demands, 
situated in right perspective, at the most 
lightsome point, and surmounted by a 
baldaquin or canopy.” 

“8... Warious evidences seem to 
show that in days to come the ancient 
custom will be restored, whereby the 
position of the priest is at the farther 
side of the altar, facing toward the 
people, as is still the case in the old 
Roman basilicas. This alteration of the 
present custom apparently corresponds 
to the widely-felt desire for a more 
distinct expression of community one- 
ness at the Table of the Lord... . 

‘9. Yet is it not desirable in churches 
of great size to place the altar invariably 
near the extreme end of the building 
. . . More in accord with the general 
tradition would be, in larger churches, 
a rectangular, or semi-circular, or poly- 
gonal sanctuary [choir] . . . 

**r5. The choir, or schola cantorum, 
has a well-defined liturgical task to 
fulfil, namely, to lead the congregation 
in prayers and hymns and acclamations, 
to alternate with the congregation in 
the responsorial chants, and to repre- 
sent the congregation now and then. 
Therefore it is a mistake to locate the 
choir in a high gallery to the rear or out 
of sight of the congregation. In a church 
which adheres to the strict rules of the 
liturgy, the choir is placed at the for- 
ward end of the congregation and next 
to the sanctuary... 

“19... There is an optimum size 
which should be kept in mind. That 
optimum is attained in a church in 
which the priest at the altar may be seen 
and may be heard, without mechanical 
aid, from the farthest reaches of the 
congregation, and in which the dis- 
tribution of holy communion to all the 
faithful may be accomplished without 
disrupting the holy Sacrifice of the 
miass. 42 2 

So far the directives published in the 
name of the German bishops. 

So, when the Bishop of Nice has 
framed his challenge, and the Holy 
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Father has analyzed the full problem, 
and the German hierarchy has taken 
the pains to spell out this analysis, “to 
enlighten and direct ... the archi- 
tects,” the layman’s basic needs here 
are for an altar he can see, and rites he 
can hear, in a setting that is sacred and 
ennobling. Hundreds of churches are 
currently under construction in the 
United States. According to a recent 
survey in the Architectural Forum, as 
reported in Time (December 19, 1949) 
architecture here lags sadly behind this 
current opportunity. The traditionalism 
of churchmen is blamed for this lag, 
but so also is “‘the failure of architects 
to offer fresh contemporary alterna- 
tives,” as ZTime phrased it. “It is the 
task of the architect,’ the German 
bishops said, “‘to find a solution of the 
problem that will satisfy...’ The 
one Catholic structure illustrated in 
Time is further illustrated in LrrurGIcAL 
Arts, February, 1950, Christ the King 
church of Seattle, designed by Paul 
Thiry. This meets many of the demands 
of the bishops’ directives, but it also 
has its drawbacks. 

Discussions on this subject usually 
sooner or later advert to the “tabernacle 
problem,” or express regret that the 
tabernacle is likely to be regarded as a 
barrier. The wish is sometimes ex- 
pressed that parish churches, like cathe- 
drals, should have a blessed sacrament 
chapel, so that the high altar need not 
be burdened with a tabernacle. But 
Canon Law at present prescribes 
(1268,2) that the blessed sacrament be 
regularly reserved on the main altar. 

There is a great vogue now for round 
tabernacles. Now a round tabernacle 
on a rectangular altar greatly compli- 
cates the correct placing of the altar 
crucifix, which is supposed to stand in 
line of the six candlesticks: “the six 
candlesticks . . . in the middle of 
which let the cross be placed . . . so 
that it over-tops them,” reads the 
direction in Caeremoniale Episcoporum, 
(1,12,11). It is difficult to find a clear- 
cut authorization for a hanging crucifix. 

There is no prescription as to the 
shape of the tabernacle, and I would 
say there is no ceremonial advantage in 
a round one. I would go further and 
say that a circular tabernacle wastes 
valuable space. A rectangular taberna- 
cle, low in height seems to be a better 
solution, as suggested in the sketches on 
page 62. Why not design the tabernacle 
with some relation to the size of the 
sacred objects it contains! 

In this connection I would add that 
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the new encyclical affords a very strong 
hint that a need for a large tabernacle 
is now past. It is more the mind of the 
Church that people have the satisfac- 
tion of receiving in communion a host 
consecrated in this very mass “‘of which 
they —in their own way —are the 
offerers.” ‘Devotion . . . prompts the 
desire of some . . . to receive particles 
consecrated at the same mass... 
The Church has never forbidden, and 
does not now forbid, the priest to satisfy 
the pious and just request . . . Indeed 
she approves and encourages this prac- 
tice, and would blame any priest 
through whose fault or negligence such 
sharing of the sacrifice is denied to the 


A circular or a square tabernacle often makes it 
difficult properly to place the cross on the mensa. 


A low, rectangular tabernacle, bearing some 
relation to the size of the sacred vessels, allows 
more room for base of the cross and for a large 
corpus. ; 


faithful” (126). When all our priests 


have adjusted themselves to this pas- 


toral suggestion, the day of the large 
tabernacle will be past, or (at least) 
the need for such will be gone. 

The collective statement of the Ger- 
man bishops has given me most of this 
paper. I shamelessly borrow its con- 
clusion: “A serious responsibility rests 
upon those who are entrusted with the 
task of church building. The result of 
their work will determine whether or 
not succeeding generations of the faith- 
ful will love this house of God with a 
true familiar feeling, and whether they 
will come joyfully or reluctantly to the 
sacred action of community worship. 


a 


Therefore the planning of a new church 
edifice needs to be thought out with 
earnest conscience and 
care.” 


Father Ronald Murray, C.P. Thank 
you, Father Ellard, for an inspiring 
address. I am sure that it has stimulated 
many ideas in the minds of our listeners. 
At the outset I would like briefly to re- 
call the purpose of this panel discussion. 
Before all else, we are not here to criticize 
the mistakes of the clergy, architects, 
builders, or decorators, in so far as 
existing churches are concerned. If we 
were, we could begin with the Cathedral 
and end with the remotest chapel on 
Staten Island, but such an endless and 
useless litany would probably consume 
weeks of time. Our purpose is rather 
constructive criticism; that is, ideas 
and suggestions which will help the 
architects of future churches to sit down 
at their drawing boards filled with the 
inspiration which they have received 
here. For, in building churches, their 
noble vocation is not to copy or slightly 
modify the blueprints of the past, but 
rather, with ingenuity and enthusiasm, 
to tackle the problem of building an 
ideal church — one that will be emi- 
nently fitted for all the sacred functions 
which will take place in it. 

Since the altar is the focal point of 
every Catholic church, I will ask Father 
Donnellan if there are any comments 
he wishes to make. 


Father Thomas A. Donnellan: There ; 


are, indeed, several points I should like 
to emphasize and on which we might 
offer suggestions to architects so that 
future master of ceremonies might enjoy 
an easier life. For example, the question 
of easy and dignified entrance from 
the sacristy to the sanctuary. On so 
many occasions where the cross-bearer 
becomes a spear-bearer having to lower 


the cross as he emerges from the sacristy. : 


A similar problem is present when a 
bishop enters, wearing a mitre. Why 
not make these doors (the one leading 
directly from the sacristy to the sanc- 
tuary and the one leading from the 
sacristy to the church proper) of a gen- 
erous height, possibly nine or even ten 
feet? 

There were several practical prob- 
lems that have come up before me in 
the past year. One of them has to do 
with altar stones and the mensa of an 
altar. It would help greatly to make 


sure of the material of which the altar — 


stone or the mensa are made. The 


with great 


. 
. 
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Code of Canon Law does not give 
many requirements, but simply states 
that it will be a natural stone of one 
piece, not easily breakable. I know of 
one occasion in particular where the 
bishop had some difficulty about that 
portion of the ceremony in which the 
mensa is covered with oil. In this 
particular case, the stone turned out to 
be rather porous; but after additional 
oil was obtained from neighboring 
churches the ceremony was _ finally 
completed. It would help if the stone 
(certainly a natural stone) was not of 
the porous type. 

Another point concerns the credence 
table. It should certainly be large 
enough and adequate for those objects 
which it is intended to bear — not a 
mere niche in the wall. For example, at 
high mass a credence table is expected 
to contain the chalice, covered with a 
veil, a humeral veil, the book of the 
Gospels, the candles of the acolytes, as 
well as the cruets. 

We spoke of the advisability of the 
people hearing the words of the service. 
While the ideal church would be one in 
which celebrant, deacon and_ sub- 
deacon could be heard without any 
artificial amplification. This cannot 
always be the case in many of our 
churches; they are too large for that. 
So, rather than have wires and equip- 
ment trailing all over the sanctuary, it 
would be helpful if the electric outlets 
were properly located for microphones 
at either end of the altar, and at several 
places in the sanctuary. 

With regard to the altar steps about 


which Father Ellard spoke so graph- 


ically. The altar should have a canopy. 
Yet, in the design of a baldachino the 
architects ought to avoid large marble 
columns which often impede the move- 
ments of the deacon or sub-deacon. 

In the matter of Father Ellard’s 
favorite suggestion concerning the de- 
sign of the altar so that the priest can 


celebrate mass facing the prople as well 


as facing away from them, I would like 
to form part of the loyal opposition. 
Father Ellard referred to the “‘prophetic 
voice of the German bishops.” It is 
also the pious hope of many liturgists, 
but, with the exception of basilicas 
(and, I am told, in the Ambrosian rite) 
the present regulation of the Church is 
that the priest, in saying mass, should 
be facing away from the people. In 
regard to the tabernacle. Father Ellard 
suggested that space would be gained if 
tabernacle were rectangular in shape 
rather than circular and therefore lower 


than the usual type; he called attention 
to a very low tabernacle, about seven 
inches high, with a ciborium six inches 
high. We have here with us the pastors 
of Our Lady of Mercy Church, Holy 
Name, Saint Joseph’s, Saint Ignatius, 
and a representative of the Paulist 
Fathers. In their churches, such a small 
ciborium would present grave practical 
problems. [Editor: The seven inches 
high tabernacle is on the altar of a 
church in which the congregation is not 
large enough to present any practical 
problem. It is obvious that larger 
tabernacles are required in large 
churches but, even there, tabernacles 
can be much lower than the usual circu- 
lar “liturgical tabernacle,” and there 
is nothing to prevent the designer from 
having doors of a proper height but 
with the totality of the tabernacle bear- 
ing some direct relation to the size of 
the sacred vessels so that the altar cross, 
and particularly the corpus can be 
proportionately larger, as indicated in 
the drawings shown below. The cross 
takes precedence over the tabernacle. 
In other words, we might reverse the 
usual procedure: instead of having a 
high tabernacle and a small corpus, 
we would have an adequate but low 
tabernacle with a large cross and 
corpus. | 

Father Ellard’s hopes that priests 
soon accommodate themselves to the 
words of the Holy Father regarding the 
desirability of the reception of com- 
munion at mass of particles consecrated 
at the mass, but he would not wish his 
words more rigidly interpreted than the 
pope’s encyclical. We all hope that 
priests will adjust themselves to the 
wishes of the Holy Father but let us be 
clear about his wishes. In the same 
encyclical, Mediator Det, the Holy 
Father also states: ““But there can be, 
and there not seldom are, reasons why 
the Eucharistic Bread should be dis- 
tributed before or after the sacrifice 
itself, and why also — even if the sacred 
banquet is held as soon as the priest has 
fed himself with the heavenly food — it 
would be done with hosts consecrated 
at an earlier time — as we have stated 
above — the people duly take part in 
the eucharistic sacrifice and can often 
more easily come to the table of eternal 
life...” (122) Therefore, the Holy 
Father has no great objection, and in- 
deed no objection at all, when there is 
adequate reason, for the reception of 
holy communion with particles con- 
secrated at another mass. Certainly, in 
our larger city churches, this is fre- 
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quently a necessity and hence a large 
tabernacle is necessary. 

Again, while there may be much 
agreement with Father Ellard’s wish 
that the priest may say mass facing the 
people, it remains true that the present 
regulation of the Church does not 
permit this plan without the bishop’s 
authorization; encouraging American 
architects in general to build altars that 
this might be possible would seem to 
be a gentle but unwarranted attempt at 
bringing pressure to make a pious wish 
the law of the church. This is not the 
way to establish a lawful customer. 
(Editor’s note). The recommendation 
Father Ellard cited was published by 
the authority of the entire German 
hierarchy. 

With regard to the participation of 
the people in the holy sacrifice, the 
Holy Father again, in the encyclical, 
Mediator Dei, makes it clear that the 
people’s participation does not rest in 
their carrying out the external liturgical 
rite in the same way as the priest but 
rather in the union of their intentions, 
of their prayers. The pope also consents 
to that practice, where those of the 
faithful who may not be capable, or 
may not feel a desire to take part in the 
liturgical expression of these prayers, 
may follow their own private devotions 
at mass, so long as they join their in- 
tentions to those of the celebrant. 


Father Richard B. Curtin: I was very 
pleased to hear Father Ellard speak so 
well of the notion of bringing the choir 
back to where it belongs, downstairs. In 
the progress of time, church music 
found itself in a situation where, as an 
actual means of a public expression, it 
got away from the people. The music 
became so elaborate that the ordinary 
person could not express himself and, 
in time, he had to have specialized 
‘‘expressors,””» — the present-day choir. 
We find, too, that the choir was re- 
moved from its place at the front of the 
church — between the altar itself and 
the congregation — and removed up to 
the gallery, the exhzbition spot in the rear 
of the church. 

It has now been suggested, in the 
Bishops’ Fulda Conference, that the 
choir be brought back to its proper 
place. There is need to have the choir at 
the front to sing the more elaborate 
parts, specifically, the gradual, the 
alleluia or tract, the sequence (if we 
have one) and the offertory. They 
would then alternate with the congrega- 
tion in singing the introit and the com- 
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munion, and assist the congregation in 
singing the ordinary. Congregational 
singing would be encouraged and rein- 
forced if the choir were located at the 
front of the church, since it is difficult to 
have the needed unity when the choir is 
located in a rear gallery. 

Another point concerns the location 
of the organ. If the choir is to be in 
front, the organ belongs there too. And 
on that point I would take exception to 
one of the conclusions mentioned in the 
Bishops’ Conference statement to which 
Father Ellard did not refer to; he evi- 
dently did not consider it germane. The 
German bishops suggested that the 
balcony in the back of the church be 
used either for a polyphonic choir, or 
for organ pipes. “. . . If the high gal- 
lery is retained at all it may serve as the 
location for the organ ... The gal- 
lery would also be the proper place for 
a polyphonic choir and for an orchestra, 
which latter of course is never permitted 
in a truly liturgical service.”’ Those of 
you who play an organ and realize the 
difficulty of playing to-day down here and 
hearing it to-morrow up there, know this 
placement is not very satisfactory. 

Another point — the mixed choir. I 
think we say that, in this country, it is a 
tradition, a custom of some sort in favor 
of the mixed choir. Whether this is ac- 
cording to the law or contrary to the 
law must be left for the canonists, but 
we do have such choirs. They were 
noted, in a very negative, almost priva- 
tive way, in a response given by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, back in 
1908. From that response — I need not 
go into details —some canonists, by 
devious reasoning, have been able to 
derive some sort of approbation or 
tolerance for a mixed choir. 

There is no use saying we should have 
a boys’ choir and letting it go at that. 
The custom for a boys’ choir is not 
that strong in this country. European 
custom has always held for a boys’ 
choir and, mind you, I am not talking 
about whether a boy choir is preferable 
to a mixed choir. However, in view of 
the fact that we have mixed choirs what 
are we going to do with them? Are we 
going to stick strictly to the letter and 
say that that type of choir doesn’t 
belong up near the altar, let’s keep 
them in the back? I wonder if the 
architects could find a place in front 
for a mixed choir? Not inside the altar 
rail, obviously, but some place in the 
front where the mixed choir could fulfil 
the purpose of a choir in singing its own 
parts of the mass and aiding the con- 


gregation. And, by the way, while 
planning ways and means to achieve 
that result, we might also find a way to 
keep the choir director from becoming 
a holy show. 

A last remark: something should be 
said regarding the recent change in 
legislation by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites regarding electronic instru- 
ments. I feel that architects should give 
definite attention to the acoustic prob- 
lems posed by such instruments in view 
of the fact that, under certain limited 
conditions, they may be used in 
churches. They might just as well be 
used to their best advantage. [Editor: 
See “For the Record,” page 72 in this 
issue.] In this connection we have 
already witnessed one transition — 
from what amounted at times to prac- 
tically a refusal to even think about the 
situation, to an admission that, under 
certain limited conditions, these instru- 
ments may be used. We might see a 
further change — when they will be- 
come completely acceptable. We don’t 
know, but it is a possibility. The im- 
provement in the instruments them- 
selves warrants some consideration from 
those whose function it is to provide the 
best for the worship of God. Architects 
might find out what can be done. 
Electronics have generally been badly 
located. We need better planning to get 
them to sound better. 


Father Ronald Murray, C.P. In view of 
the lateness of the hour I doubt that we 
have much time for further discussion. 
Has anyone a question to ask? 


Question. 1 would like to offer a very 
novel idea for the placing of the tab- 
ernacle. Would it be possible to arrange 
for the tabernacle to be lowered, during 
Mass, into the ‘tomb’ of the altar where 
it would not be seen or would be hidden 
by the antependium? 


Father Murray: 1 doubt that such an 
arrangement would be acceptable, first, 
because the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites has definitely stated that no 
mechanical device be used around the 
tabernacle so that it would really re- 
quire a special decree to allow the use 
of such a device. 


Mr. Raphael Hume: 1 wish to express 
the thanks of all of us for your at- 
tendance here this evening and particu- 
larly to our speaker and to you, Most 
Reverend Bishop. Now the schola can- 
torum of the Liturgical Arts Society, 


under the direction of Father Joseph R. 
Foley, will take over and sing compline, 
in which all here present are requested 
to join. 

The meeting closed with a prayer by 
Bishop Donahue. 


For the Record 


In the November, 1949, issue of Lirur- 
GICAL ARTs, we printed “‘A Statement of 
Fact” concerning the introduction of 
the “so-called ‘Hammond’ organ into 
churches.” The introduction of elec- 
trophonic organs into churches has been 
hotly debated pro and con. We reprint 
below our “‘Statement of Fact’ but, in 
all fairness, we must now print the 
recent pronouncement* from the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites which bears 
on this matter. But we cannot evade the 
temptation to call particular attention 
to this phrase in this recent statement. 
“Taking this into consideration, the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, while 
firmly insisting that the pipe organ is in 
every sense to be preferred, [italics ours] 
inasmuch as it is better adapted to 
liturgical needs, does not prohibit the 
use of electrophonic organs.” 


The recent war, with its lamentable wake 
of havoc and destruction, did not spare our 
sacred edifices. Many of them were totally 
destroyed, and many more were seriously 
damaged so that together with many notable 
works of art not a few organs were either 
destroyed or rendered unusable. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the fact 
that in the sacred liturgy the organ is called 
upon to share an exalted function, and that 
the building of an organ, even one of modest 
proportions, is a matter of great expense. 
To meet this difficulty, certain musical in- 
strument companies have in recent years de- 
vised electrophonic organs, which are, of 
course, quite inferior to the wind organ, but 
do nevertheless offer considerable advan- 
tages both in manufacture and in use. 

Taking this into consideration, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, while firmly insist- 
ing that the pipe organ is in every sense to 
be preferred, inasmuch as it is better adapted 
to liturgical needs, does not prohibit the use 
of electrophonic organs. Therefore, this Sa- 
cred Congregation, while it recognizes that 
this type of organ, in order to be a worthy 
substitute for the pipe organ, has yet to be 
greatly improved and perfected —a_ task 
which it earnestly recommends to the above 
mentioned companies — nevertheless leaves 
it to the judgment of the Bishops and other 
Ordinaries, after consultation with the Dioc- 
esan Commissions for Sacred Music, to permit 
in individual cases, where a pipe organ cannot 
a a 


*Reprinted, with permission, from the 


March, 1950, issue of The Catholic Choir- 
master. 
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conveniently be purchased, the use in church 
of an electrophonic organ, with whatever 
restrictions or modifications the aforesaid 
Diocesan Commissions shall recommend. 
Dated at Rome, July 13, 1949. 

"HC. Card. Micara, Bp. of Velletri, 

Prefect. 
YH A. Carinci, Abp. of Seleucis, 
Secretary. 


A Statement of Fact 


(Reprinted, with permission, from the Sep- 
tember, 1949, issue of The Catholic 
Choirmaster.) 


(Herewith is a translation of an article entitled 
“The prohibition, by the Holy See, of the 
introduction of the so-called ‘Hammond’ 
organ into churches.” It was printed in Bol- 
lettino Ceciliano, N. 1-2 January-February 1949, 
the publication of the Associazione Italiana 
Santa Cecilia. The writer, Monsignor Fiorenzo 
Romita, is Director of the aforesaid Associa- 
zione. The imprimatur for the content of the 
Bollettino Ceciliano was given by Father Al- 
fonsus C. DeRomanis, Ep. Porphyreonen. 
Vicar General, Vatican City.) 


* * * 


Hammond “Organ” 
A Word of Explanation 


(1) A lively discussion, both in Italy and in 
other countries, has been going on for some 
years in regard to the so-called ‘““Hammond”’ 
organ with a view to its eventual introduction 
into churches. 

Ever since the Microtecnica di Torino 


A 


O THE most unobservant traveler 

it is evident that after two wars and 
the bitter impoverishment that follows 
there can be no programme of extensive 
church building in Europe to fit the 
growing numbers of Catholics. A pro- 
gramme such as that which was under- 
taken in the thirties, under the late 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, will not 
occur in our generation and in the long 
run this may be an advantage because 
the Chantiers du Cardinal (as the project 
was called), so enthusiastically ac- 
claimed because of their drastically 
“new direction” when they were in the 
process of building, have already be- 
come as dated as the Eiffel Tower. Un- 
fortunately it is with reference to these, 
rather than the handsome churches in 
Germany and Scandinavia (and built at 


(Microtechnic Company of Turin), repre- 
sentative of the Hammond in Italy, put its 
new instrument on the market, with an exten- 
sive and well conceived publicity campaign, 
emphasizing especially its economic advantage, 
the question of introducing the Hammond in 
churches has become a very real and lively one. 
In fact, the high cost of a reed organ on the one 
hand, and on the other the necessity of fur- 
nishing with a liturgical instrument the 
churches rebuilt since the war, or replacing old 
organs no longer serviceable, have caused pub- 
lic opinion in some quarters to favor the Ham- 
mond. Novelty has had somewhat to do with 
this (Omne ignotum pro magnifico! ), as well as ac- 


_ tive propaganda of interested parties who re- 


ceive a sizable recompense for every instru- 
ment sold by the firm which produces them. 


Two Declarations by the Holy See 


(2) But it is clear that the decision on the 
merits of this case belongs exclusively to the 
Holy See (C. 1257). And the Holy See has 
already some time ago decreed that the Ham- 
mond should not be introduced into churches. 

In fact, on the 14th of April, 1938, the gen- 
eral president of the firm ‘““Orme Limited” had 
the question of the approbation of the ‘““Ham- 
mond” for liturgical use presented to the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites. In a letter dated 
December 5, 1938 (n.D. 10-38) the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites answered that ‘“‘having 
heard the opinion of the competent Commis- 
sion, and not having found in the new form of 
organ that which is required by liturgical law 
in the matter, has considered it opportune to 
deny the requested approbation, at least for 
the present.” 

(3) Subsequently the same Congregation of 


Rites confirmed the same decree in an absolute 
and definitive manner. Here is the exact text: 


S. 82-39 

Your Lordship: 

To the petition of your Lordship, sent 
under date of June 24 last to this Sacred 
Congregation in regard to the introduction 
into churches and the approbation of Ham- 
mond organs for sacred functions, this Sa- 
cred Congregation, having given mature 
consideration to all pertinent facts and cir- 
cumstances, and having heard the opinion 
of the Consultors, has decided that the an- 
swer must be: In the negative. 

While taking advantage of this occasion 
to beg God to grant you many favors, I 
remain, etc., 

A. Carinci 

Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 

Rome, September 4, 1939 


There is no doubt that the decree given 
above, together with the earlier declaration of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, although 
directed to particular persons, has an equiva- 
lently general application, considering the gen- 
eral form both of the question proposed and of 
the answer given. There is reason, too, why 
such a decree has not been promulgated, and 
it is to be found in the fact that, in this case, 
there is no question of a new law but only the 
declaration of a very certain and pre-existing 
prescription. Since there has lately been an 
attempt to have the clear prohibition by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites as given above, 
changed or, at least, mitigated, we consider it 
opportune to set forth the reasons both in law 
and in fact on which it is more than solidly 
based. 


letter from Scotland 


CHARLTON FORTUNE 


approximately the same time) that the 
blame is laid against the modern move- 
ment by architects seeking the Via 
Media. In Scotland and England, as 
well as in Holland, I could find no in- 
terest in the movement as “‘a new form at 
any cost,” but rather I found that the 
interest lay in the possibility of adopting 
from the new forms certain practical 
innovations that would be compatible 
with the traditional buildings still in 
use. The new churches which I saw 
were healthily and not self-consciously 
functional. There was a very definite 
following of tradition and no trace of the 
somewhat joyous experimentation which 
leaves the next generation with the 
headache to follow. The two wars have 
left a nostalgia for security in the arts as 
well as in life, and it is significant that a 


painter as experimental as Salvador 
Dali, as well as Matisse and Fernand 
Léger, should now experiment with re- 
ligious subjects which ten years ago 
would have been looked upon as dead 
material for art. 

Instead of projects for church building 
on a sumptuous scale there is a desperate 
need for good little churches, well- 
planned with a maximum of design and 
a minimum of decoration, not the type 
generally thrown together without bene- 
fit of architectural (or any other) direc- 
tion except the willing help of experi- 
menters in the parish, “aided” by the 
supply houses. A basic design adaptable 
to variations that could be made with as 
little expenditure as is compatible with 
its dignity would not only help the 
Church but would also help to elevate 
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public taste, and this should be part of 
our responsibility as Catholics to the 
town in which we live. This would be 
particularly desirable in countries where 
church building will be on a limited 
scale for a very long time, not only be- 
cause of building restrictions but be- 
cause of the constant migration of 
Catholic populations. 

“The hideous little tin church filled 
with painted images which one finds by 
the railway is home to me now.” So 
declared a recent convert. “It is so 
frightfully ugly,’ he said, ‘‘that no one 
can mistake it for a Protestant one — so 
I glory in all the rubbishy externals.” 
To some of us who have spent many 
years trying to do something about 
these rubbishy externals such a state- 
ment strikes home with the force of a 
blow. Yet, while I was in Great Britain, 
last summer, I found this to be an 
opinion quite commonly held by con- 
verts who are in a far more forceful 
minority in the Church than here. Hav- 
ing left the Protestant church they have 
also left behind those Protestant exter- 
nals which, at their worst, are better 
than ours. These may be typified by a 
sober and somewhat dry taste which is 
the outcome of a dignified flirtation 
with Ruskin-gothic, but which is in- 
finitely better than our own passionate 
devotion to Barclay Street. They have 
left behind them also the incomparably 
fine parish church which, although it 
owes its beauty to its pre-reformation 
Catholic builders, has since become the 
pride of its present owners and therefore 
is identified with Protestantism. 


EXTERNALS are of tremendous im- 
portance, and we do not fully realize 
this unless something brings it home 
sharply. Here in the United States one 
occasionally hears Catholics admit with 
reluctance that they feel more at home 
in one of our worst Rococco jobs than 
they would in one of the pleasant 
churches indigenous to New England 
merely because these “look too Prot- 
estant.”” It should be of very great con- 
cern to all of us, clergy and laity alike, 
that the Catholic Church is identifiable 
by a very low standard of taste. 

Ever since the advent of mass produc- 
tion of objects which in the first place 
never should have been mass-produced 
we have climbed downward from 
standards held by the Church not much 
more than a century ago. The excuse 
generally offered is identical with that 
of the most cynical Hollywood director 
— “the people like it”? — which is a 


fallacious and snobbish assumption. A 
very curious situation has come about. 
While the standards of good taste have 
been declining in the Church (of 
course, with notable exceptions) and 
new lows have been reached in paltri- 
ness and disorder — because the people 
like it — yet, paradoxically, the manu- 
facturers of domestic furniture, because 
these same people like it, have been obliged 
to discard all paltry and disordered de- 
signs to conform to the basic simplicity 
and good craftsmanship which public 
taste now demands. Obviously then, the 
people do not like the little tin church, 
and even if some do, they can be taught 
to like something more worthy. No con- 
gregation is going to disintegrate be- 
cause its parish church is more beautiful 
than its domestic buildings. On the con- 
trary, it is well known that the congrega- 
tion of a well-built and well-furnished 
church takes immense pride in it. This, 
however, is neither here nor there when 
we take into consideration that the 
church is built, not to please the taste of 
the most moronic member of the parish, 
but rather to give God some glory by 
making the setting of the liturgy as 
beautiful as the liturgy itself. 

The little tin church by the railway 
has become a symbol and it is recog- 
nized as such by those who admire it, 
and all of us who don’t. It means home 
to the sophisticated convert because it is 
so utterly unlike what he has left behind 
him, and he can find it easily in every 
civilized — and uncivilized — country. 
What is worse, it is standardized from 
its sham altar to its “renaissance type” 
tabernacle. It is imported from home 
and installed in missions in China and 
India in disdainful indifference to na- 
tive arts, where it is accepted with 
docility, and perhaps innocent admira- 
tion by converts who are accustomed to 
receive the ~Truth from authority. 
Worst of all, it identifies the Holy 
Catholic Church with the most unholy 
catholic mediocrity. 


ONCE upon a time, and considering 
the age of the Church, not so long ago, 
her externals declared to the world the 
strength and beauty within her. “The 
beauty of the King’s Daughter is all glorious 
within: her garments are of wrought gold.” 
This was clearly demonstrated in an ex- 
hibition, held last July in Amsterdam, 
of ecclesiastical art collected from cathe- 
drals and churches in northeastern 
Germany. The most beautiful objects 
were about eight or nine hundred years 
old. Many of these splendid reliquaries, 


chalices, ostensoria, and candlesticks 
were of the most astonishing craftsman- 
ship and design. It would be very diffi- 
cult to find to-day goldsmiths who could 
approach such standards — I was going 
to say — for love or money; but it is 
quite possible that what cannot be done 
for money can be done for love. This is 
the very heart of the matter; all work 
that has survived through centuries of 
different tastes, although it may have 
been paid for, was done for love. This 
also explains the yawning gulf between 
the liturgy and the commercial tin 
church in which it is performed. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
when people were quite illiterate, much 
of their schooling came through works 
of art— painting, sculpture, stained 
glass, and wood carving — seen in their 
churches, and they fed their intelligence 
through their eyes. This is the “visual 
education”? so much in vogue to-day in 
spite of our boasted literacy. That peo- 
ple are taught through their sense of 
sight is an axiom as old as mankind, and 
that it is now working overtime in this 
day of grace, may be proved by the ab- 
normal sale of comic books and the in- 
sane delight in television. It is easy for 
us to think that beautiful things were 
over the heads of “‘the people” and made 
only for highbrows (Us!) but it is an 
historical fact that the people of Flor- 
ence carried a great altarpiece of 
Duccio through the streets in triumph, 
and we know that his art was as popular 
then as Walt Disney’s is now. 

In the United States we have come to 
think of a “‘liturgical church” in terms 
of modern architecture. A_ building 
smart, functional, efficient, and deco- 
rated with ‘‘contemporaneous” art. 
This is to be expected because ever 
since the birth of the modern movement 
in art, the liturgical revival, under the 
sponsorship of Pius x has been active. 
Thus the two parallel movements, with 
the aid of the extensive building pro- 
grammes both here and in Europe, 
came together between the two world 
wars. Abroad, although there is a great 
swing toward the participation by the 
laity in the offices of the Church, this 
liturgical movement goes on flourishing 
in old churches, not only pre-war, but 
pre-the-war-before-that. This has one 
great advantage — no one confuses the 
movement with Art. It is kept in its 
rightful position; a religious movement 
to which art, music, and architecture 
are ancillary, and which must be bent 
to serve it. 

Nowhere is this better demonstrated 
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than in Westminster cathedral in Lon- 
don, which was built fifty years ago, and 
nowhere does the architecture serve the 
liturgy more superbly. Although this 
cathedral is frankly derivative, being a 
twentieth century development of early 
Christian byzantine architecture, one is 
conscious more than in any church I 
have ever seen of a magnificent en- 
_ closure of space. Space enormously vast 
and yet so well considered in shape as 
well as in light and shadow that the 
movement of one isolated priest far off 
at the high altar takes on a magnified 
significance against an austere, and 
sumptuous background. The walls of 
the cathedral are being faced with 
mosaics and marbles, wall tablets and 
bas-reliefs are installed and various busy 
alterations are made from time to time. 
None of this seems to have added or 
subtracted from its initial splendor. In 
1902 when it was first built this was 
written of it: “Its largest parts cohere 
into organic unity, and it is set out on 
lines liberal and suave without unneces- 
sary and transparent pretences of spon- 
taneous simplicity.” Perhaps it is be- 
cause we are faced with so much raw 
and conscious “simplicity” in the new 
movement that we are slowly turning in 
a direction that is already less hostile to 
tradition. 


In SCOTLAND, where I spent most 
of last summer, one is struck by the 
enormous increase in the Catholic popu- 
lation. Catholics go to mass in converted 
private houses, and sometimes in re- 
modeled Protestant churches, because 
of the building restrictions which will 
hold for a long time to come. Within the 
last ten years there have been almost no 
new churches built, and the smallest 
alterations require special permits and 
long waiting. Because of these building 
restrictions, as well as limited budgets, 
there is little danger of excessive decora- 
tion, and Scottish taste does not run in 
that direction. It is always a very good 
thing for architecture when money for 
decoration and embellishments is diffi- 
cult to come by. Fortunately Scotland is 
conscious of the value of money, as all 
the world and Aberdeen know. Cathe- 
drals and parish churches, which in 
England were taken over by Protestants 
at the reformation, were in Scotland 
either ruined beyond immediate use or 
completely destroyed so that, without 
the somewhat asphyxiating gothic tradi- 
tion which leaves an eclectic hallmark 
on so many new churches in England, 
Scotland is free for a fresher approach. 


For one thing she has always, in com- 
parison with England, been a country 
without great wealth and this is partly 
responsible for the simplicity and com- 
pelling strength of her ancient buildings. 

It is these same qualities which must 
make a fine inheritance for Scottish 
artists and architects. Functionalism has 
always been an immediate considera- 
tion; castles and palaces were built for 
defence and not for elegance, but be- 
cause the intention was direct and hon- 
est on the part of the builders, elegance 
and beauty, crept in in a thousand 
places through lancets and doorways, 
and over mouldings and lintels. The 
immediate concern of the builders was 
the structure, and the thickness of the 
great walls which swept upwards, 
broken by narrow openings above the 
first storey, to the stone roofs and 
sturdy crow-step gables. It is always the 
upper storeys with decorated dormers 
that break into finely felt and discreet 
ornament, like flowering trees with 
massive battered roots. As for function- 
alism, of which we make such an unholy 
fuss as if it was something newly in- 
vented, this was the first consideration 
of those who made these buildings. It is 
obvious in dozens of places where archi- 
tecture served not only normal life 
(although in a somewhat casual man- 
ner) but emergencies, such as the clev- 
erly managed openings for the adminis- 
tration of boiling oil, lancet windows for 
arrows, and trap doors for rolling logs 
onto unwelcome visitors. (To-day, de- 
prived of such functional assistance 
from architects, we are reduced to 
ineffectual invective across a fence or 
the law court.) Functionalism was the 
first consideration too when the wheel 
stair was made to swing from left to 
right as it spiralled to the turret in order 
that those who were responsible for the 
defence of the castle would have the 
sword arm free as they backed up the 
stairway defending the keep. 

The oldest post-reformation church in 
Scotland, built to look like a combined 
sheep-cote and cottage, is in Banffshire 
and has been standing since 1765. Peter 
Anson, whose books are known to most 
Catholics, in writing of it says: “It re- 
quired heroic faith and power of, en- 
durance to be a practicing Catholic two 
hundred years ago; to have placed a 
cross on the roof of Saint Ninian’s 
would have been far too dangerous. . . 
many had never heard mass said above 
a whisper, when two tapers just made 
visible the darkness of the earliest morn- 
ing hour.” This church is now in process 


of restoration and is in the capable 
hands of Ian Gordon Lindsay, A.R.S.A., 
who has also been entrusted with the 
restoration of Pluscarden Priory, the 
most beautiful ruin in Morayshire, and 
now slowly coming alive through the 
Benedictines of Prinknash, who main- 
tain a small community in the Priory 
and carry on with the work when funds 
are available. 

Of comparatively new work done, 
perhaps the most important is the 
church at Fort William, built about six- 
teen years ago by Reginald Fairlie, 
R.S.A.; the altar is covered by an inter- 
esting baldachin of wrought iron which 
fits into a sanctuary wall prepared to 
receive it (illustrated). Mr. Fairlie is 
also responsible for the abbey church of 
Fort Augustus, the nave of which is now 
being added to the existing handsome 
choir. He was also associated with the 
late Sir Robert Lorimer on the building 
of the National War Memorial at Edin- 
burgh Castle which is undoubtedly one 
of the most significant and imaginative 
of all war memorials. About forty years 
ago Sir Robert Lorimer built the church 
of Saint Peter (illustrated). This is still 
Edinburgh’s best Catholic church and 
in spite of its age, which puts it in the 
most dowdy period, being neither old 
nor new, it has great beauty of scale and 
design. It has also an astonishing 
Italianate feeling which in a city so 
grimly and proudly conscious of its un- 
Italian atmosphere, would have given 
to Cardinal Piccolomini, could he have 
foreseen it when he visited Scotland 
before becoming Pius mu, some comfort. 

Hew Lorimer, instead of following in 
his father’s footsteps directly, has be- 
come an architectural sculptor to some 
purpose. Although he studied with Eric 
Gill, he has most successfully main- 
tained a personal style of great distinc- 
tion and has not fallen into the man- 
nered superficialities so often inherited 
by Gill’s disciples. Because of an active 
Catholic minority in the university, as 
well as the huge influx of golfing tour- 
ists, Saint Andrew’s, in Fife, has a per- 
manent church built by Reginald Fair- 
lie and dedicated to Saint James. This 
church replaces a draughty corrugated 
iron chapel that stood high over the 
links and was exposed to the chill winds 
blowing up the Forth. Most of the other 
churches which I saw I had known from 
childhood. There has. been a good deal 
of perfunctory face lifting in the same 
old formulae, beginning with bright 
blue and glossy paint, gold symbols and 
texts, and becoming gradually crowded 
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with statues and objects that are, un- 
happily, universal. In short — just the 
same church that one finds in every 
country, the sober elder brother of the 
gaudy little tin church by the railway. 
The modern movement in art came 
at the time when it was most needed and 
it has undoubtedly reformed externals 
in the Church for her lasting mood. Un- 
happily, now that the movement is in 
perspective and we are taking stock, we 
can recognize that as the movement 
reached its peak it then concerned itself 
too much with art as an end in itself and 
not enough with the function of the 
church. An extremely non-catholic de- 


EAR Mr X: I am not quite clear 

as to precisely where your basic 

difficulty is located. Your argument, as 

I see it, rather over-simplifies a complex 

theme. You appear to raise a main ob- 
jection and to state an exacting zdeal. 

You object to inviting or welcoming 
participation of persons who are either 
not Catholic or at least are not persons 
of the highest degree of Catholic spir- 
ituality — people, for instance, who 
have been active in purely secular art — 
to do work for Catholic churches in their 
interiors and furnishings. Yet, what 
record have we of the private lives of 
the various artists, identified or not, 
who created countless great monuments 
of Christian art in the past? 

An editorial published in America for 
March 4, 1950,” a copy of which I am 
sending you, treats of the Church’s tra- 
ditional attitude toward artists as per- 
sons. 

Certainly the zdeal is that the artist 
should be a man of God and a man of 
contemplation; but to insist that in each 
instance the ideal shall be rigidly ful- 
filled seems to me not only impracticable 
under the present circumstances but an 
unsafe insistence that grace must do 
what nature can accomplish. We under- 
stand, of course, that the artist should 
be guided by the norms established by 
the Church, and that he should be a 
man of reverence and humility and of 
personal and professional integrity. 
These are lowly qualifications, you may 
say, but the truth is that often one or the 
other is lacking even among otherwise 
good and pious men. 

Much divergence of view in this mat- 


sire for personal expression and the 
necessity “‘to be different at all costs” 
has brought into the liturgical art move- 
ment an instability and frivolity that is 
very dangerous. One or two experimen- 
tal churches are being built, and the 
best talents have been offered for collab- 
oration — notably at Assy and Vence, 
in France. These experiments may be 
extremely valuable, but one cannot but 
be apprehensive when one reads that 
Matisse is building ‘‘a church full of 
gaiety, a place” he says, “which will 
make people happy,” and again “Could 
there be a more appropriate decoration 
for a chapel niche,” asks a critic in the 
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ter comes, I believe, from the difference 
of concept as to the proximate aims of 
such art. (We are all agreed as to its 
ultimate aim, which is the spiritual ele- 
vation of the soul and the glory and 
beauty of the house of God.) For some 
that proximate aim is harmony, peace, 
order, tranquillity — above all things. 
They seek in Christian art a welcome 
escape from the distortions and passions 
of the human world around them. 
Others — though not excluding this 
peaceful aim — take a less static and 
more dynamic view of art’s function 
even in the religious field. They feel that 
the art of the Church can, in many in- 
stances, reflect or express, as by a sort of 
divine catharsis, the intense struggles of 
mere man striving for light, battling 
against sin and temptation and offering 
himself as a victim for the world’s sin in 
union with the offering of the Son of 
God. 

I have in mind two recent statues of 
Saint Francis of Assisi. One of these, by 
a talented Californian sculptor, pictured 
the holy, lovable Saint Francis, calm 
and debonair in figure, countenance, 
gestures, even to his well combed hair 
and beard. They love him in Los Ange- 
les, wrote the artist, and he was an object 
of pure joy. The other statue pictured 
Saint Francis as an ascetic, a man of 
terrifying emaciation, with a form that 
was half reality and half symbol of the 
spiritual passion of his soul, an agonizing 
figure yet withal suggesting the ultimate 
radiance of triumph.* The first statue 
was naturalistic and sensibly (not sensu- 
ally) delightful. The second was terrify- 
ing to meet in daily life. (“I wouldn’t 


Saturday Review of Literature, than Bran- 
cusi’s Bird in Space?” The categoric 
answer to which is “‘yes.” 

In the making of art, as well as the 


making of churches, it was Eric Gill 


who put in a nutshell the truth that lies 
behind aesthetics when he declared that 
‘Beauty looks after herself’’, but it was 
Saint Brigid of Sweden who, six hun- 
dred years ago, left final instructions for 
the completion of her great monastic 
church at Vadstena. Instructions as 
solid to-day as they were then, and 
double armor-plated against super- 
ficialities and vanity. She said “Make zt 
humble and strong.” 


want to be in a room alone with him!”’ 


was an acid comment.) Which should 
we say we want? I do know that for 
Hollywood the “‘dynamic” Saint Fran- 
cis would be abomination. To the 
young men and women who have been 


1The writer of the letter which provoked 
this reply refused to have his name mentioned, 
nor would he agree with the publication of his 
epistle, even under a pen name. 

? This is a rather long editorial but here are a 
few of the salient passages: ‘“Traditionally, the 
Church has always extended a broad and 
generous welcome to everybody and every- 
thing that can enrich and beautify her sanctu- 
aries, While the Church fervently prays that 
all who produce Christian art may lead a cor- 
respondingly Christian life, nevertheless the 
stark fact remains that no end of sublime, in- 
spiring monuments of Christian art, music, and 
drama are the work of persons whose talents 
the Church used despite their own personal 
shortcomings. Yet the very contact with the 
Church; and the careful study of her norms 
and liturgical spirit, have in the end brought 
many such a soul to God. . . . It is not fair or 
loyal to the Church, anyway, to represent her 
as wedded to a fixed type of art or craftsman- 
ship, nor is it in accord with her explicit teach- 
ing and traditional practice. Such rigidity is 
positively harmful, since it results in the loss of 
souls who quite naturally enough dread the 
Church because of the false and misleading 
mask that very ‘human’ interests have seen fit 
to place upon her. . . . Moreover, like it or 
not, modern art, in its better forms, is here to 
stay. Instead of adopting an ostrich-like policy 
of pretending to ignore a great human medium, 
it would seem more practical to do now what 
the Church has done from the beginning — 
invite all the best artists of our time to show 
what they, in their own fashion, can do toward 
embellishing the house of God, inform them 
plainly of the ‘needs of the Christian commun- 
ity,’ and then judge impartially of the result.” 

’See two conceptions of Saint Francis of 
Assisi, by Charles Umlauf, in February, 1949, 
Lrrurcica Arts. f 
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through the war and its horrors, or men 
who have lived close to Skid Row, the 
second Saint Francis appeared to have a 
special meaning. 

_ The second Saint Francis shocked 
many a soul because they are used to 
the techniques of pagan renaissance 
naturalism which seems to us to-day to 
be traditionally Christian, and because 
they habitually want pleasing, not 
troublesome saints. 

However we may hesitate to acknowl- 
edge it, the plain fact is that in the mod- 
ern world many, if not even most of the 
gripping and imaginative presentations 
of Catholic life and thought both in liter- 
ature and in the representative arts 
seem to be the work of recent converts to 
the Faith, or, in some instances, of per- 
sons who are not yet Catholics but have 
somehow caught the Catholic spirit. A 
Rouault lives, where many of his in- 
tensely earnest and talented contempo- 
raries are forgotten. After all, this is not 
so strange, when we realize the terrible 
deadweight of conventionality that has 
settled down over our Christian modes 
of imaginative expression. My friend, 
Pére Couturier, O.P., writes me that 
one will be astonished at the “Chris- 
tian” values realized in the new chapel 
created — in toto— by Henri Matisse, 
and quotes the famous remark of Dela- 
croix: “J/ faut toujours parier pour le génie: 
You always have to bet on genius.”’ Is 
Matisse a bad bet because of his earlier 
work? And is not much of the misery of 
our present Christian era due to our 
timidity in laying such wagers? 

The methods and techniques of dy- 
namic art, of expressing that striving 
and struggle for which the modern man 
feels a distinct need, seem to have devel- 
oped in our day almost exclusively out- 
side the Church, or at least outside the 
pale of conventional Christian life; 
whereas the methods of expressing what 
is peaceful, orderly, and tranquil come 
down to us from the past — so much in 
the past that we forget that they, too, 
had once a pagan, or at least not a 
hundred-percent Catholic and spiritual, 
origin. Faced, therefore, with the task of 
creating, one may say, ex nihilo, a new 
and dynamic Christian art, we are 
obliged to have recourse to “men of 
good will’? who do possess the secret of 
these dynamic techniques, in the hope 
that when we have assimilated the best 
in their methods, and purified them of 
the dross and chaff that they have ac- 


4*Catholic Religious Art,” p. 119, August, 
1948, LirurcIcAL ARTs. 


quired by evil associations, we may then 
create our own, perfect artistic ideal. 
These are not easy matters to argue. 
My own conviction — for one who is not 
himself an artist — is that the big thing 
we need is not to waste too much time 
on theorizing but to foster a great 
amount of production, as I have indi- 
cated in my Boston address.‘ If much is 
created, the best will evolve. Along with 
this production there should be a con- 
tinual stressing of Christian norms and 
standards, as something that can be ob- 
jectively known and tangibly realized. 
Faithfully yours, 
Joun LaF arcz, S.J. 
Chaplain, Liturgical Arts Society. 
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DEFENSE DE L?ART EUROPEEN. 
Souvenirs dun officier Américain; Spécialiste 
des Monuments. By John D. Skilton, Fr. 
Translated by Facqueline de Gromard. Paris: 
Les Editions Internationales. $5.00. Copies 
available from Plougastel Calvaire Restora- 
tion Fund, Inc., Room 2500, 63 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

It is highly appropriate that this Holy 
Year of 1950 should witness the rededi- 
cation of a famous “Calvary” shrine. In 
July, the inhabitants of the little town 
of Plougastel in Brittany, swelled by 
pilgrims from afar and by interested 
tourists, will attend the unveiling of 
their beloved shrine, built in 1602 and 
all but destroyed in the closing battles 
for Brest in 1944. Indeed, its survival 
and present reconstruction may be 
largely attributed to the zeal of one sin- 
gle American G.I. It was fortunate that 
his education and prior professional 
background as a member of the staff of 
the National Gallery in Washington 
should have endowed him with the per- 
ception of its importance in the midst 
of battle: first, as a renowned Breton 
religious shrine; next, as a cherished 
French historical monument; and last, 
as the most characteristic and elaborate 
prototype of the wayside crosses which 
give Brittany its particular flavor. For 
Private John D. Skilton, Jr., in desper- 
ately short moments among his war 
duties and with the enemy still about, 
first gathered up the shattered fragments 
of the shrine’s 200 sculptured figures 
representing the life of our Lord, stored 
them safely out of harm’s way, and made 
a solemn vow. Some six years later, his 
was the joy of having fulfilled his vow. 
Returning to Plougastel after the war, 


he had promised the Mayor, Monsieur 
Jean Fournier, that he would raise funds 
toward the restoration of the shrine; 
had set to work writing a book, “Dé- 
fense de l’Art Européen,” arranging for 
its translation into French, and deriving 
more than $3,000.00 from its American 
sale, which this year he modestly pre- 
sented to Monsieur de Messiéres, Cul- 
tural Counselor to the French Embassy, 
in the presence of His Excellency, Mon- 
sieur Jean Chauvel, French Ambassador 
to the United Nations. Without either 
the carefully culled fragments or the 
funds alone would a restoration have 
been possible. 

The little drama at Plougastel, how- 
ever, is only a symbol of the unswerving 
devotion of a small group of Americans 
and British, augmented by French, 
Dutch, Polish, Czech, and Belgian col- 
leagues, which became famous at the 
war’s end as the “Monuments, Fine 
Arts, and Archives Section” of the allied 
armies. This book depicts, in effect, a 
lively cross-section of their prowesses 
and is one more important historical 
link in the lengthening chain of pub- 
lications on the subject. 

As early as July, 1943, the President 
had established a civilian ‘Commission 
for the Protection and Salvage of His- 
toric Monuments in War Areas.” This 
group, headed by Justice Owen J. Rob- 
erts, comprised the leading notables in 
the American art world and included 
Cardinal Spellman. It set to work com- 
piling an impressive list of European art 
and architectural treasures and collab- 
orated with the armed services in as- 
signing competent younger art authori- 
ties, already in uniform, to the specific 
duties of field work closely following the 
triumphant advances of the armies 
across Europe. 

Mr. Skilton’s book is important in 
that it recounts, with no self-glory, the 
pains and travails of a typical ““Monu- 
ments and Fine Arts” officer. In the 
end, one shares with him the satisfac- 
tion of constructive achievements in 
the midst of European chaos, but this 
result may be said to have been attained 
almost in spite of our armed forces 
hierarchy, rather than aided by it. For 
one is held spellbound as he struggles 
with the futilities of impressing the clas- 
sification officers of his qualifications for 
work in an already established organi- 
zation in the army’s Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion; of finding himself on the way to 
Europe pertaining to no active unit 
whatsoever; of being sent hither and yon 
in England with no more success; of 
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chance encounters with other colleagues 
similarly lost; of being shipped into Brit- 
tany as an interpreter for a small Civil 
Affairs detachment; of handling D.P.’s 
for American officers who despised the 
French; and of eventually, as if out of 
the air, finding himself at last in the 
“Monuments and Fine Arts” service, 
one full year after his arrival in Europe 
and attaining a commission after a 
three-minute interview. In the process, 
he was fortunate to have become at- 
tached to the U. S. 7th Army, which 
overran some of the most important 
Nazi caches of stolen art in salt-mines, 
castles and monasteries— Buxheim, Heil- 
bronn, Hohenschwangau and the mad 
King Ludwig’s fabulous castle of Neu- 
schwanstein. Here were uncovered lit- 
erally thousands of precious paintings, 
sculpture, tapestries, fine furniture, the 
Strasbourg Cathedral stained glass win- 
dows and the famous Rothschild renais- 
sance jewels, mostly pillaged from pri- 
vate collections in occupied countries for 
Hitler by Alfred Rosenberg’s art special- 
ists. 

By far the most impressive chapters 
are those dealing with the ruins of Wiirz- 
burg, the seat of a long line of famous 
Prince-Bishops, the first Bishop, or- 
dained in 706, having been Saint Bur- 
chard, an English missionary. The city 
had prospered greatly in the Eighteenth 
Century, when, due to the ministrations 
of the house of Schénborn, contributing 
several Prince-Bishops, their palace, 
known as the “Residenz,” was built. 
Only twenty-three minutes of aerial 
attack, attributed to the stubborn in- 
transigence of the Nazi gauleiter and to 
the exigencies of war, well-nigh obliter- 
ated the princely records of Wiirzburg’s 
past. 

Lieutenant Skilton’s persistence and 
energy is alone responsible for saving 
precious architectural and artistic rem- 
nants from total disintegration. Roofs 
were constructed over the grand stair- 
case vaulting of the residence, preserv- 
ing the world’s most renowned Tiepolo 
frescoes; other Tiepolos and rococo 
stucco of great merit were likewise pro- 
tected; the Cathedral and many a 
church were patched and saved; scat- 
tered museum collections were re-as- 
sembled; castles were placed “‘off limits” 
to protect them alike from depredations 
of D.P.’s, German civilians, and our own 
military personnel; materials were pro- 
cured at incredible pains, even sight- 
seeing tours for G.I.’s were organized — 
all in the space of four maddeningly 
short and crowded months. 


In moments of crisis such as the last 
war, one should be grateful and proud 
that our young American culture has so 
matured as to produce men of such un- 
flinching ideals as Mr Skilton, ideals 
nourishing themselves in the rich re- 
ligious and secular past of Europe, yet 
surmounting courageously the perils and 
obstructions of our modern dislocated 
world. 

L. BANcEL LAFARGE 
New York City. 


THE HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE. By 
Herbert Thurston, S.7. Westminster, Mary- 
land: the Newman Press. $4.25. 

This book was originally prepared 
and printed for the jubilee year of 1goo. 
Its pages have been lithographed and 
the present volume has been issued as a 
timely contribution to the current jubi- 
lee literature of 1950. Thus, while there 
is no direct reference here to the present 
Holy Year, nevertheless, there is an 
abundance of historical information 
which gives the book permanent value. 

Father Thurston traces the interesting 
origin of the Christian Holy Year which, 
to-day, is celebrated every quarter of a 
century. The first jubilee of this kind, 
so the records seem to indicate, was pro- 
claimed by Pope Boniface vu in 1300, 
and his intention was that the practice 
continue every centennial year. His suc- 
cessor, Clement v1, however, celebrated 
the Holy Year at the turn of the same 
century, 1350. A third jubilee followed 
in 1390. Subsequently the interval was 
reduced to thirty-three years, corre- 
sponding to the number of years of 
Christ’s earthly lifetime. Thus, a fourth 
jubilee was proclaimed in 1423. The 
older practice, however, reasserted it- 
self, and so the fifth jubilee was cele- 
brated in 1450. Finally, in harmony 
with the decrees of Paul nm and Sixtus rv, 
the quarter-century celebration was in- 
augurated in 1475 and has continued 
without interruption down to 1775. No 
Holy Year was proclaimed in 1800 for 
in the early months of that year the 
Holy See was vacant. The next occurred 
in 1825. Again, no ordinary jubilee oc- 
curred in 1850 because of the exile of 
Pius rx. That of 1875 was regarded as 
an extraordinary one because Pius 1x 
initially extended it to the entire world. 
In the twentieth century the ordinary 
jubilee years have thus far occurred at 
the regular intervals. 

The characteristic ritual of the Holy 
Year involves the opening of the Holy 
Door on Christmas eve and its subse- 
quent enclosure a year later. Substan- 


tially the ceremonial is the same to- 
day as that composed by Alexander v1 
and his master of ceremonies, John 
Burchard, in 1500. Their joint-work, of 
course, was a development of ritual prac- 
tices previously established. 
Fundamentally, the jubilee year is an 
occasion whereby the faithful have the 
opportunity to gain a plenary indul- 
gence. The present day requirements 
are mentioned in the recent Apostolic 
Bull Promulgating the Jubilee of Pius xu, 
namely, confession, communion, a visit 
to the four Roman basilicas of Saint 
Peter, Saint Paul, Saint John Lateran, 
and Saint Mary Major, and the recita- 
tion therein of one Credo, three Paters, 
Ave Marias and Glorias, and one Pater, 
Ave, and Gloria for the Pope’s intention. 
Certain exceptions are made in the gen- 
eral requirements, for those who are im- 
peded or prevented from visiting Rome. 
The Holy Year of Jubilee is a well- 
documented treatise on a subject which 
is of particular interest to-day. Father 
Thurston has done a notable task of re- 
search and his book stands as a classical 
contribution to the history of jubilees, a 
subject even of perennial interest. 
Norsert Herman, C.P. 
Union City, New Jersey. 


THE MASS. By Dom Bede Lebbe, O.S.B., 
Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Book- 
shop. $2.50. 

It has often been noted by observers, 
Irish and non-Irish, that Catholic Ire- 
land has been touched but little as yet 
by the reviving spirit of corporate wor- 
ship. Now that there are Benedictines 
in Ireland, we can expect them to take 
the lead in pointing to the new — or 
restored — vision. 

“A wound inflicted on us in the days 
of persecution,” Dom Bede Lebbe says, 
“from which we have not yet recovered. 
. . . Even to-day, though we are living 
in the full restoration of political and 
religious freedom, we are slow in bring- 
ing back again the splendor of the glori- 
ous liturgy . . . we have not yet fully 
joined in the great world movement that 
is everywhere arousing Catholics to 
their need for a living anew and more 
deeply their ancient liturgical tradi- 
tions.” Dom Lebbe, monk of Glenstal, 
thought that what was needed first, to- 
ward this restoration, was not another 
commentary on the prayers of the mass, 
but rather an historical appraisal of its 
basic ceremonial activities. One could 
almost say his endeavor is to revive the 
very concept of corporate praying: 
“There is something lacking in our 
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prayer when we [only] pray alone. We 
show such a keen social sense in all our 
other activity; we like to meet other 
people; we come together everywhere, 
in politics, in business, in society... . 
And, then, when we find ourselves to- 
gether for the great social act par excel- 
lence . . . we break apart, the social 
chain is snapped, each forgets his neigh- 
bor’s presence — and we pray alone.” 
There are Irish-Americans all over the 
United States similarly handicapped by 
the after-effects of the long Irish perse- 
cution; this short book should do them, 
and us all, much good, and serve as a 
therapy manual. 
GERALD ELLarpD, S.J. 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


PARAGONE: A Comparison of the Arts. - 


By Leonardo Da Vinci. With an Introduction 
and English Translation by Irma A. Richter. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $3.00. 

*‘Paragone”’ contains Leonardo’s notes 
which record his ideas and arguments of 
the rivalry which existed among those 
arts termed “liberal arts’ as well as 
those arts outside this classification. The 
volume is divided into four sections of 
comparison: (I) Painting and Science; 
(II) Poetry and Painting; (III) Paint- 
ing, Poetry and Music; (IV) Painting 
and Sculpture. 

. The sections are preceded by a valu- 
able introduction. which reviews Leo- 
nardo’s extreme versatility, his knowl- 
edge and experience in the various fields 
of his activity. Twelve illustrations, most 
of them drawings from his. notebooks, 
are included in the book. Leonardo’s 
notes, contained in this volume in both 
Italian and English translation, are 
chiefly in the tone of argument and de- 
bate. Miss Richter emphasizes their 
foreshadowing of the beginning of com- 
parative criticism, now an important 
section of art criticism, and suggests the 
importance of this kind of thing in the 
development of aesthetics as an inde- 
pendent branch of philosophy. 

Each of the four sections begins with 
a background study of the arts to be 
compared in the section. Our attention 
is called to the related ideas existing 
among the ancient Greeks, among con- 
temporaries of Leonardo, and among 
men of later periods (including our 
own). 

This book should prove valuable as — 
reference. The academic art historian 
will, no doubt, find it more interesting 
than the creative artist. The old ques- 
tion, however, of which art is most im- 
portant still engages everyone, includ- 


ing those who merely skirt the field of 
art. 
ANN H. Grint 
Chicago, Illinois 


HISTORY OF WORLD ART. By Ever- 
ard M. Upjohn, Paul S. Wingert, and Jane 
Garton Mahler. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $6.00. 

Three scholars have codperated to 
produce a book to which one is able to 
give high praise; it meets a definite 
need. The authors have reviewed the 
courses of the plastic arts from their 
earliest sources down to the present 
day. The information is concise, but 
by no means skimped; the outlook 
is objective and unprejudiced, which 
greatly adds to the value of the work. 
So many histories of art are spoilt be- 
cause of the author’s warped version of 
the sources of inspiration. 

There are six hundred and fifty-four 
good sized illustrations, covering all 
periods, an index, chronological tables, 
and an extensive bibliography. 

As a ground book for any student 
taking art appreciation or history of 
art courses, this book is invaluable, as 
the contents are a good guide to deeper 
study of each period. It should find a 
place on the bookshelf of every normally 
cultured person. 

Sister MARY OF THE Compassion, O.P., 
Union City, New Jersey. 


COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE IN PERU. By Harold E. 
Wethey. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press. $12.50. 

This profusely illustrated, beautifully 
printed, and well arranged work is al- 
most exclusively devoted to the ecclesi- 
astical buildings and their appurte- 
nances of the country in question. For 
one fond of the colonial churches and 
convents of Peru it is a great pleasure to 
study it and find every ecclesiastical 
monument he ever heard of described 
or illustrated; none seems to be missing. 
The historical notes are exhaustive and 
stimulating. The almost Baederker-like 
descriptions of buildings, cloisters, pul- 
pits, choirs stalls, and retables are hap- 
pily relieved by some excellent aesthetic 
comments by the author. . 

Regarding the illustrations (and even 
admitting that this is a book on sculp- 
ture as well as architecture) they seem 
too preponderantly close-ups of detail; 
one (unless familiar with the great con- 
trasts in Spanish architecture) might er- 
roneously imagine an almost “‘circus- 
wagon” redundance. I wish the book 


had shown pictures of some of the minor 
cloisters of the ‘‘Descalzos Franciscanos”’ 
of Lima as examples of the Spanish 
genius for crisp simplicity, when sim- 
plicity is the programme. 

On page 182 there is mention of the 
occurrence of three “thrones” in the 
choir of the cathedral of Lima and the 
reason for not using the throne in the 
apse which might be very confusing to a 
liturgist. 

There is a moderate amount of ref- 
erence to the patronage of the Crown 
and the upper classes as creator of the 
magnificence and beauty of the ecclesi- 
astical structures. The clarification of 
such an involved thesis might require a 
separate volume. 

W. J. SCHAEFER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


BENEDICTINE CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. By 
Kenneth F. Conant. Latrobe: the Archabbey 
Press, $2.25. 

A little gem of archaeological writing 
has issued from the Archabbey Press at 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania — the first of the 
Wimmer Lectures, delivered on De- 
cember 7, 1947, by Professor Kenneth J. 
Conant of Harvard University. Entitled 
‘Benedictine Contributions to Church 
Architecture,” this is the initial lecture 
in a series instituted to honor Archabbot 
Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., who made 
the first permanent Benedictine founda- 
tion in North America. Annually, near 
the date of his death, December 8, it is 
planned to bring a distinguished scholar 
to the Archabbey of Saint Vincent and 
subsequently to print his contribution 
in the form of a small book. 

Beautifully printed in clear round 
type, enriched by an excellent critical 
bibliography and by twenty-nine illus- 
trations, this volume is a perfect ex- 
ample of thorough scholarship in attrac- 
tive physical format. Many of the illus- 
trations are restoration drawings, in pen 
or pencil, from the author’s hand, ac- 
companying old plans and modern 
photographs. 

To cope with the subject matter, no 
one is better fitted than Professor Co- 
nant, whose years teaching in the archi- 
tectural school at Harvard have been 
punctuated by periods of extensive re- 
search in Europe, involving excavation 
and restoration as well. Those who know 
this romanesque scholar through his con- 
structive studies of the three Benedic- 
tine abbey churches at Cluny and the 
cathedral of Santiago de Compostela in 
Spain, instantly recognize how ably he is 
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equipped to deal with the contributions 
of this order to church architecture. 
They cannot, on the other hand, fail to 
admire the restraint with which he rele- 
gates these monuments, his great en- 
thusiasm, to their own place in the 
stylistic development. 

Well-rounded and succinct, academic 
yet thoroughly absorbing to the lay- 
man, this first effort must be highly 
gratifying to the Benedictines, whose 
vital principle, Ora et Labora, still persists 
in such projects to-day as the rebuilding 
of Montecassino in Europe and the es- 
tablishment of distinguished schools and 
colleges throughout the United States. 

AuicE M. MacInnis 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


A BOOK OF SCRIPTS. By Alfred Fair- 
bank. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England: 
Penguin Books, Ltd. $.75. 

Here is a brief outline of the develop- 
ment of our modern script, from the in- 
vention of the alphabet up to the pres- 
ent, that should interest everyone in any 
way sympathetic toward the graphic 
arts. The author’s competence and 
mastery of his subject afford the light 
touch and note of amusement when he 
tells about the pen’s adaptation to writ- 
ing styles, legibility in writing, and the 
influence that the need for economy and 
more speed came to bear on determining 
our alphabet letter shapes. The main 
portion of this delightful little book is 
the sixty-four pages of beautifully repro- 
duced specimens of the best bookscripts 
of more than two thousand years, from 
the Trojan Column, the progenitor, as it 
were, of pen writing through the middle 
ages, the renaissance, the writing of 
Edward Johnston and of the author 
himself. 

JosepH P. AscHERL 
Brooklyn, New York 


ONE HUNDRED BOOKS ABOUT 
» BOOKMAKING. A Guide to the Study and 
Appreciation of Printing. By Hellmut Leh- 
mann-Haupt. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $1.75. 

The “graphic arts” is a generic term 
which embraces a very extensive sub- 
ject. It comprehends the origins of our 
alphabet, how it was put to use through- 
out the centuries in scrolls, codices, man- 
uscripts, and as we know them to-day 
in books. Then there is the subject of 
miniature painting, decoration, typo- 
graphic arrangement, paper making, 
book binding, and finally the various 
processes of reproduction. Obviously, 
it is extremely useful to have a guide or 


key to the reliable authors and books 
treating all these phases of the graphic 
arts. The author of the book under con- 
sideration has painstakingly listed one 
hundred of what he considers the most 
useful on these subjects. Although 
many more might have been incor- 
porated into his bibliography par- 
ticularly on the subject of calligraphy, 
he did have to stop somewhere — and he 
did at a nice round hundred. It makes 
a good title too. 

Each of the titles listed carries with 
it an evaluation of its content. This is 
very well done and makes the bibliog- 
raphy so useful to everyone however 
conversant or non-conversant with book 
making. It would be desirable to have 
this little bibliography in the hands of 
everyone responsible for the purchase 
of printed matter. The book itself is an 
excellent example of what it proposes 
to inculcate — an appreciation of good 
style which can only developed by con- 
tact with the work of the masters of the 
past and the present. 

JoszryH P. AscHERL 


Correspondence 


B’Kara, Malta 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ArTs. 
Dear Sir: 

This letter has been inspired by Hec- 
tor Velarde’s excellent article on Archi- 
tecture and Religion (LirurGicAL ArTs, 
November, 1949). As a student of archi- 
tecture at the Royal Institute of Malta I 
was delighted to find expression, in this 
article, of those thoughts and concepts 
which have always haunted me ever 
since I started to understand architecture. 
My enthusiasm for architecture in- 
creases with the years, and I hate to call 
it a “career,” for behind that word there 
lurks dangerously the idea of profit and 
gain. To me architecture is a vocation, 
the attainment of a noble ideal; it is the 
striving to achieve and give expression 
to that which is beautiful. It is its 
spiritual values that really matter, and 
in this direction, architects and archi- 
tectural students throughout the world 
must feel it their duty to impress upon 
the layman the fact that architecture, 
more than any of the arts, satisfies this 
pressing need in our age, an age which 
cares so much about matter and so very 


little about the spirit. By spiritual values 


I mean the needs of the soul, and there 
is nothing that satisfies the spirit more 
than beauty. There is a strikingly close 
relation between spiritual values and 


beauty; both emanate from the same 
source, both direct man to the same end, 
that is, to God. The basilican church of 
the early Christian period, with its oft- 
repeated columns leading the eye to the 
sanctuary; the exquisite, intricate detail 
of a gothic cathedral, ever surging up- 
ward; the awe-inspiring interior of a 
renaissance dome, — all these are, to 
those who care to believe, the expression 
of an ideal which make one feel in close 
contact, through architecture, with 


God, with truth, and with beauty. I _ 


also firmly believe in a contemporary 
expression in architecture, though I 
sadly admit its many present shortcom- 
ings and comparative failures. But our 
“modern” architecture is still very 
young and, I dare to believe that, given 
enough time, the architects of to-day 
can do justice to and carry on a tradi- 
tion so ably handed down to us by our 
forefathers. 

My country, though tiny in size, is 
rich in architecture and historical tradi- 
tions. Our architects have left us a 
sacred legacy and a book of sermons in 
stone. When I stand, as I often do, under 
that stupendous, world-famous vault of 
Saint John’s Co-cathedral in Valetta 
(known to so many Americans) I know 
that past generations felt architecture 
and recognized their duty toward their 
fellowmen to make architecture the 
medium for conveying spiritual values. 

Yours truly, 
MicHAEL ELLUL 


Sunnyside, Washington. 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

While Homer nodded, a few misprints 
slipped into my report in LirurGICcAL 
Arts for February, 1950. In the first 
paragraph (page 29) read “to plan,” 
(not ‘“‘to place”); and “speed” (not 
“‘speech’’?). At the foot of the second 
column on the same page, read “‘eucha- 
rist as divinely instituted worship” as 
first purpose and “worship of the di- 
vinely instituted eucharist’” as _ the 
fourth purpose. On page 30 (top of 
second Column) the word contest should 
read “‘context.” 

I hope you will forgive a very busy 
man such disturbing misprints which in 
one case (eucharist for worship) com- 
pletely obscured the meaning. 

Yours truly, 
H. A. REINHOLD 


EDITOR: We hang our head in shame 
whenever misprints are found in the 
magazine. 
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Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 


MeAe 5595 95Y Me BrOcLes 


by Joachim Watrin, O.S.B. 


A series of sixteen cards (11 by 14 inches) illustrating 
the principal moments and actions of the holy Sacrifice. 
Hand-printed in two colors by silk-screen process. Sturdy 
cardboard. Explanatory booklet (40 pages, illustrated) 


+ accompanies each set. Boxed. 


SHARERS The set: $2.60. 
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FRENCH 
RELIGIOUS 
IMPORTS, INC. 


150 East 35 Street, New York 16, New York 
MUrray Hill 9-1165 


Francois Biais, Paris—Sacred vessels 
Fernand Py, Paris—Medals 
Jean Escoffier, Lyon—Vestments 
A. Mame & Sons, Tours—Liturgical books 
Abadie Montagnac, Le Puy—Handmade lace 


Wood carvings and Benedictine miniatures 
Catalogue upon request 


INFANT OF PRAGUE, HOLY INFANT CHURCH, YORKHAVEN. PA. 


we Announcement * 


There is no connection between 
the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


SCULPTURE and a commercial firm known as 
LAMBERT-RUCKI, PARIS 


SHRINED BY 
RAMBUSCH of New York City. 


“Liturgical Arts Sales Co.” 


This announcement is made 
because the Liturgical Arts Society 
has been the recipient of mail 
and telephone messages 


intended for this commercial firm. 


40 WEST 13 STREET, NEW YORK 11, Ne Ys 
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VESTMENTS AND VESTURE 


A Manual of Liturgical Art 
by Dom E. A. Roulin, O.S.B. 
Translated by Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B. 


A detailed study of the liturgical vestments and 
vesture used in Divine Service. It traces their gradual 
development from the Apostolic days down through 
the Christian centuries. It is a practical guide to vest- 
ments and should help not only the professional makers 
of vestments, but also those devout women who take 
up the work from religious motives. Numerous illus- 
trations serve to point out beautiful and appropriate 
design as well as ornamentation. A manual of such 
“practical theory” should, it is hoped, aid greatly in 
producing beautiful vestments in keeping with our 
liturgy and tradition. $4.00 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 
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PROTECT 


YOUR 
CHURCH 
PROPERTY 


Your brick, terra cotta or lime- 
stone church — new or old — shelters 
costly decorations and works of art. ° 
...It represents years of dreams, 
plans, prayers! 


Don’t let moisture-damage under- 
mine its value! At first sign of wet 


basements, damaged plaster, crum- ° 
bling mortar joints — contact our 
engineers. 


Complete scientific analysis of 
your buildings without obligation. 


ESTERN 
ATERPROOFING CO., INC. 


NEW YORK, Dept. I 
441 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


‘ BOSTON, Dept. | 
82 West Dedham Street 
Boston 18, Massachusetts 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


of Reliable Manvfacturers 
and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. Catalog on request. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
6p, INE. Né 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 W. Galena Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 


French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
16, N. Y. \ 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., 82 West Dedham Street, 
Boston 18, Massachusetts. 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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WE’RE SORRY! 


THE BUSINESS MANAGER of a magazine 

does not relish the necessity for an increase in price of subscription. 
It is unlikely that a new subscriber will feel the pinch 

since he has been conditioned by other magazines 

which have raised their rates in the past years. 

It is the old and faithful subscriber 

who may feel somewhat annoyed and that is why we are sorry. 

But — the cost of paper has gone up, engravings are not any cheaper 
(if you want first rate work), 

the envelopes for the magazine cost four times more than in 1930, 


and so on down the line. 


The net result of this sad tale is 
that we must now ask $4.00 a year for a subscription to LITURGICAL ARTS 
—and $4.50 for foreign subscriptions. 


* Back copies of the magazine (and we have twenty-eight now available) will 
remain at .75 cents each until the end of the year. Current single copy will be one 
dollar. Single copies can only be purchased from this office. 

LICLURGIGAL. ARTS, 5S 0:6 loki ae 
7 East 42 Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Photo Bogart Studio 


MADONNA AND CHILD, WOOD 
ROBERT WINTHROP WHITE, SCULPTOR 


Now tn the chapel of Sacred Heart College, Newton, Massachusetts 


